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Tue following sermon, attributed to St Athanasius, is found in 
a manuscript (M 595) belonging to the Pierpont Morgan Library, New 
York ', where it occupies folios, rooY-108". The manuscript is in good 
condition and consists of 148 parchment folios, 355 x 275 mm., which 
are still contained in the original binding. There are two columns to 
the page of 33-35 lines each, with an average of 12 letters to the line. 
It is written in a good hand in the Sahidic dialect of the Coptic language, 
with occasional Fayyumic or Bohairic forms. Formerly it belonged to 
the Monastery of the Archangel Michael at Hamouli on the southern 
border of the province of Fayyum. It is dated a.p. 855 and is a synaxary, 
containing ten treatises. 

So far as is known no other copy of this sermon exists in Coptic or 
any other language. The work itself has all the marks of having been 
composed in Coptic. The Biblical quotations and allusions appear to 
have been made freely from memory. ‘The work is hard to date from 
internal evidence. The references to the equality of the Son with the - 
Father presuppose the Arian controversy.and those to the Holy Spirit 
are possibly due to the Macedonian. The mention of the Manichees 
suggests the fourth century when they were a menace to the Egyptian 
Church, It has not been possible to determine who the heretics were 
who claim that the Son is better or more merciful than the Father. 
There is consequently no a priori reason for supposing that St Athana- 
sius is not the author, for there is good reason for believing that he 
knew Coptic’, and in addition to this sermon, there are a number of 
others found only in Coptic attributed to him. Not until these have 
been edited and compared, not only with each other, but with the Greek 
homilies as well, will it be possible to have any standard by which to 
judge of their authenticity. 

It seems probable that the discourse was meant either for Good 

‘1 A facsimile of the manuscript has been published in Bybliothecae Pierpont Morgan 


Codices Coptici Photographice Expressi. Tomus XLIII, Romae. av. MCMXXII. 
2 See S. Athanase Lcrivain Copte par L. Th. Lefort in Le Muséon, Vol. 46. 
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Friday or Holy Saturday. If it were not for the mention of the day of 
great joy, it would certainly seem to be a Good Friday discourse. As 
the resurrection is not mentioned, it is obviously not an Easter sermon, 
but might come very appropriately on the day before, which was already 
at that time celebrated with great pomp. 

The Coptic text printed here has been emended in various places, 
the manuscript reading being found in the footnotes. It has also been 
edited both as to punctuation and diacritical lines *. 

J. B. BERNARDIN. 


3 I am indebted to Dr W. E. Crum or his gracious kindness in reading through 
the text and allowing me to make use of his valuable suggestions ; to Professor 
Robert P. Casey and Dr Edward R. Hardy jr. for their generous help with the 
introduction and translation, 


oyseAia fiteanaaoanacioc Napxienicnonoc fipanote etheii- 
gice Minencpictoc wtcoye ayw etheoote inwaiitean: giioyeipHnn 
litennoyte * paaaHn: 

OYNOS Nan ne neiwa MNOOT ayw oOyNOS Ne Neycwoye epoyn: 
CWOY?S THPTH netxoope ehodA fitenKag Hitetihicwoye egoyn energooy 
Tipawe gioypot fight xe epenujnpe Aannoyte KaAer Ataewtii eteq- 
weAeet etoyaah etetal Te THA@SOAIKH EKKAHCIA * ANON QwwN 
meqoaoaA Tika Aer Mtaawih xe apwh miss cobte * asenitii egoyn 
eTweAceT: ANPujwne fiee fit} AiMapeenoc ficog | mal etessiineo 
giineyAaanac asiineyaccion * KOcaLe! Miawith gigoyn ayw gihoA 
SisaWTh fitethes epoyn etujeAeer : 

fipaiazao Siazate an me tiikaAes Maooy aAAa tiikadAes on 
fifignke * Hpooyt Sissate an ne ThikaAes Simto0y aAAa TiikadAes 
On fifinegrosse * fipencinoywar an eyxuagad neTOyNMaKaay gapwTit 
arAa gentpodhu’ Ainneyaatiwon meToOyMaKaay ygapwtii etpe- 
tetiixs ehoA Tigntoy * figpenssace an eycanawT neToynanaay 
Qapwth adrAa Newara Hincoye NEX Pictoc MEeTOYMakaay PapwTnt* 
Hoyuph an eqareo Ataaiitxaciont | me tiinacw eboA fignty aAAa 
Necnoy Hincoye nexpictoc ne tiinacooy gsannoTHpion etoyaah: 
Figengyaonk an fixw ariigengcopoc fitemkocasoc me TiimacwTit 
epooy aAAa TKieapa flaayera te Tiinaxw epwith Hgnte hmec- 
eysnoc arfinectparsoc etoyaah * Toyc}noyye*® an eqyxagar ne 
THinawwAM epog adkAa NWOoyoHNE AtneiwT eTeTEoYTCIa ALnequHpe 
te fitoy ne TiinawwAR epoy * Hoynessthioc Titenkocaroc ait 
ewaqaoy netTKa Aes AtaewTth aAAa NxOEIC ANTHPY NeTonp Hoyoesuy 


1 MS giitpocx. 2MS noyceynoyhe. 
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M. 595 
A sermon of St Athanasius, Archbishop of Alexandria, on the suffer- f. 100°* 


ings of Christ Jesus and on fear of the judgement-place. In the peace 
of God. Amen. 

This festival to-day and its service is for us a major one. Assemble 
all you mighty of the earth that you may come to worship on this day 
of joy and hearty gladness, because the Son of God calls you to His 
holy bride, the Catholic Church. We ourselves, His servants, call you 
because everything is prepared. Come within to the bride! Do not 


be like the five foolish virgins, | those who had no oil in their lamps or 


their vessels. Prepare yourselves inwardly and outwardly to go in to 
the bride. 

Not only the rich do we invite, but we also invite the poor. Not 
only men do we invite, but we also invite women. No defiled food will 
be offered you, but spiritual food will be offered you to partake of. No 
fatted calves will be offered you, but the Body of Jesus Christ will be 
offered you. No intoxicating wine | shall we drink, but the Blood of 
Jesus Christ shall we drink from the holy cup. No delights of songs or 
worldly choruses shall we hear, but on the harp of David shall we play 
for you its hymns and holy psalms. No profane odour shall we smell, 
but the incense of the Father, which is the sacrifice of His Son, shall 
we indeed smell. No mortal bridegroom of the world calls you, but the 
Lord of all Who lives for ever. No bride who will be idle is this bride, 
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sian * HloyujeAceT an ecnaoywc] te tevujeAeet aA‘Aa | TeEKKAHCIA 
eroyaah te * figennAoa an ewayouwsh ne tiinacbwper Muo0y 
aAAa TinAoa fiterujeAcet giiatgwah Ne Hoyoesuy sax : 

RanPtpeyameAes aAAa ssapoysenH ficeanantTa eEneTPH 
egoyn : Mnptebew eyAaas QIWTTHYTH etTetiinahwk epoyn en- 
smaliujeAceT SE apenKooye e1 eneiaea anmyarhioc maxoy ehoA 
me Mineysii ghcw aaliwjeAcet gQwoy: ayy Hitawpon fitate- 
THHTOY eTuUjeAceT figenKooye eyoRineiaa: ise annyadhioc nax¥ 
ehoA ae Sineysh awpon ftooTg * aynaxY ehoA garnarafiujeAcet 
=e asiigbcw TO gIwwy : 

eTeTiwanes eooym eEnHT Rinmyarhioc negxcpicroc Anepno- 
NHpeye eTecoiace RiNeTOITOYWK * OYAE AinepswujT ficwe pitoyens- 
eysia xe fitannyadioc noyx Sinenpehytepoc cnay ebodr 
gmineisaa ae aysiitoy eynonnpeye ecoycanma tTecoine Aiwansas : 
eTeThwyannay enetiepHy Sinpujaxe ficwoy gioyKataAadAra oyae 
giigenujaxe finognes xe annysdioc swnT enewheep fiwh 
me aywaxe ficwy gioynataAadAs asiigencoest eygooy: etetii- 
wWannay etariitpataao’ fiterueAcet MinPpensoyaer eqiiixioye 
ehoA Tighté eve mai neTHH eppaY xe anmyas|thioc Sine Hagcap 
eagqyiixioye olinanaenara figrepingw aqowTth Atarog : 

nai me TentoAHn etiimagapep epooy eiitenkANCIA Tue AceT 
Rimegueth menac epenmyardioc negcpictoc eyepawe eppal exwn 
n§xooc Mnoya noya Maon awe ENian anwwne Exo Hoot egen- 
KOYT® }makaeicta MawOK exiioag © hon epoyn enpauje sinenxo- 
€1c: Ga@H OY Towh mia ssapennapanares Ainnoyte nAtiinocoy 
eopal exwh Sinenneyasa etoyaah n@ocoprves nan Aanwaxe ayw 
n§oywn Mingut Anoya noya Atsson fitligapeo efioyegcagne 
Milnnoyte ariineqaconovennc Hujnpe sHcoye Nexepictoc nenxoeic : 

tiinsctic eTaHn ehoA YcwtTke epoc’ on giitrenncic nwopi 
Hxwwarce NTaaso Tne selinKag * EepenerwtT xW Maroc Minequynpe 
SE ALAPENTAMIO Hoypwasce KaTatenginwn ayw Kataneneise * 
ay acujwne Tite: e1coHHTe Ge aneime aE Newt ariinunpe 
asfinenneyasa etoyaah teiginwn Roywt te * ethenal ancwtHp 
mooc fineqysaonHtTHe oaaneyatreAion eToyaah xe nentaqnay 
epol aqnay enaeciwwt: fiee cap dineooy inewt tay on te o€ 
ANeooy ANWHpe ayw Hee Htegoy|cia newt tal te ee fitezoy- 
cia SENWHpe * eEaqraac maq egpal exiintHpY * ayw fiee gwwy 
fitasiitataeoc inet Tal om te e€ fitalitacaeoc AMujHpe 


1 MS €. The whole passage is not clear; possibly the scribe has omitted some 
words 


2 MS eTarntpararo. 5 MS getoennoys. 
* MS epog. 
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but | the holy Church. No fading crowns shall we wear, but the crowns f. 1018 
of this bride which never fade. 

Let them not be indifferent, but let them hasten to meet those within. 
Do not clothe yourselves in dirty clothing, if you would enter the bridal 
chamber ; because others have come to this place and the Bridegroom 
has cast them out because He did not find wedding garments upon 
them. The gifts which you brought for the bride were given to others 
who are in this place. Another one has the Bridegroom cast out 
because he did not find a gift in his hand; He cast him out of the 
bridal chamber because there was no garment to clothe him. 

When you | go into the house of the Bridegroom Christ, do not do 
evil to the wife of thy neighbour, neither look upon her with lust; 
because the Bridegroom cast the two elders out of this place because 
they were found doing evil to Susanna, the wife of Joakim. When you 
see your companions, do not speak about them slanderously, neither in 
scornful speech ; because the Bridegroom was angry with the friends of 
Job because they spoke about him slanderously and with evil reports. 
When you see the riches of this bride, do not desire to steal from her 
those things which lie within; because the Bridegroom | found Achan 
who had stolen from the dedicated things in Jericho and put him to 
death. These are the commandments which we will keep in the Church, 
the bride of the Lamb, in order that the Bridegroom Christ may rejoice 
over us and say to each one of us: ‘Since thou hast been faithful in 
a few things, I shall appoint thee over many. Enter into the joy of thy 
Lord.’ Before all, then, let us beseech God to send down upon us the 
Holy Spirit to supply us with speech and to open the heart of each one 
of us that we may keep the commandments of | God and of His only- 
begotten Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Again I hear our complete faith in Genesis, the first book of the 
creation of the heaven and the earth, when the Father says to His Son: 
‘Let Us make man according to Our image and according to Our like- 
ness.’ And so it was. Behold, moreover, we have known that the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit are this one image. In regard 
to this the Saviour said to His disciples in the holy Gospel: ‘ Who hath 
seen Me hath seen My Father.’ For again as is the glory of the Father, 
so is the glory of the Son ; and as is the authority | of the Father, so is 
the authority of the Son. He has given Him authority over all. And 
again, on the other hand, as is the goodness of the Father, so is the 
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E9OyN eneqmAacara: EYTWH Se neTgepeTIKOC Tipwae nat eTaw 
SistOc KE OYATAeOC NE NWHpPe Heoyo enewt * amon ae finec- 
wwne imon fitiinAana fitiixooc fitge * aAAa 4}maTaswtit 
giioytaxpo xe fiee fitasiitacaeoc Minewt tai om Te ee fitasiit- 
ataeoc LinwHpe ayw Hee fitalitwiotHy AnwyHpe tal om te oe 


TitasiitwangTHY AiMewT : 

CWTAL Epoy gaanetxw!ware Hoywt TeenHncic HrepeneiwT Tasso 
fiamase epenunpe oO Tiuhup epowh mitaay etenAacic © aneiwt 
NAY E€aRAAL EYPREMHOCALOC aRaAyaay " aqiay epoy ze ariinet- 
MacAcwAY giioywaxe ayw sriinetnahonoia epoy giiAaay Figwh - 
fiteige ae agqujangTHy gfiteqariitaraeoc ariiveqariitaatpwae - 
Nexay ANequHpe BRE Nanoy Npware an eTpeysw arayaag * arapen- 
Taso Hoyhoneoc Katapoy * fitefge ae aneswt a1 fioyhetcnip 
gfifikeec Haaase agqeme feyga ehoA Tigutt: 

allay On eTarlitataeoc ennuoyte frTepekaent guwth TiaheaA 
Neycon * ayqKw Hoyasaem grswy xe fineAaay gwth Misog xe 
Risaweic'| Gmassetanos n§@nw naq ehoA: anay on etasiitacacoc 
Minewt fitepeyeme ANKaTAKAHCaL0c EXRANMKOCAROC NYtTaKke caps 
nine etheneyxiigont asiineyanosasia ayw fitepeqnay eficapS 
fifipwmae eynnx ehoA eymooyT nexay xe alpoTHT xe aitake 
NWKaP: aay On eTasiitavaeoc AnMoyTe epeswyche napanadres 
Mimoy xe eujue aigine floyxapic Mimenmto ehoA oyongh mai 
ehoA Tanay epoK * aAMay me ager eEnecHT gixaenTOOy ficima 
agqagepaTy agqoywnd naq ehoA Ainecazot Mneqeooy © oynoyte 
eaqmioe Hoypwme oyxoesc eqcoAcA ineqgaga”: 

esconnte | Ge ameise ae OYaTaeoc Ne newt asiinujnpe 
aslinenneyaa etoyash ayw qgopij fignt exiiinuoke - engae final 
THPOY fitepeneiwt Nay emKocaroc BE AYTAKO aAqUjanoTHY Papomn 
AGTH nan Tneqaonorvente Hunpe aqcath ogiinennobe: fee cap 
HitanencwTHp prase eAaTZapoc ofihkeamia giiteqaiitaracoc fitge 
QWWY ON ANEIWT AaKAC HHT ExManaase eyTwart ArMeqcwara ENECHT 
enKag * AYWjAKE MALaag fiTeqcarnH AiasiitmantT wae wW anaae OT 
nme mal fitakaag * enefitangapeo efientoAH Fiexmaer an eopal 
enaoy aAAa TeKAHNE YMaKnoTe nan eypauje TaKaATH eTeKapyH 
TiKEcOn : 

|cWTRE ON eTeTNOs AtaniitwWRoTHY fitenewwt epelioyaal cohte 
SANUje ARLMECTAYPOC EpeNsAaTOC PALO" EYKpine ALNeqarcepiT Tuy Hpe * 
RAneQooy Tap fitaycwoy? figs Hioyaal ectaypoy AnwHpe AnNoy- 
Te ATEKTICIC THPT WTOPTP: auj Tap Me negooy etarco NAyNHH 


1 Perhaps one should read areujan. 
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goodness of the Son towards His creation. Where, then, are these here- 
tics, these who say that the Son is better than the Father? But we, may 
it not happen to us to deceive and speak in this manner! But I shall 
tell you truly that as is the goodness of the Father, so again is the 
goodness of the Son ; and again as is the mercy of the Son, so is the 
mercy of the Father. 

Hear Him in this same book | Genesis. When the Father created 
Adam, the Son was His Companion in working with Him in the crea- 
tion. The Father saw that Adam was alone in the world. He saw that 
he had no one to comfort him with speech and no one to help him in 
anything. But thus He had mercy in His goodness and loving-kindness 
and said to His Son: ‘It is not good for man to remain alone. Let Us 
make a helpmeet for him.’ And so the Father took a rib from the 
bones of Adam and made Eve from it. 

Behold, again, the goodness of God when Cain killed Abel his brother. 
He put a sign upon him in order that no one might kill him, because 
perhaps | He will repent and forgive him. Behoid, again, the goodness 
of the Father when He brought the flood upon the world and destroyed 
all flesh on account of their wrongs and lawlessness. And when He saw 
the flesh of man abandoned and dead, He said: ‘I have repented that 
I destroyed the earth.’ Behold. again, the goodness of God when 
Moses besought Him: ‘If I have found favour in Thy sight, reveal 
Thyself to me that I may see Thee.’ Behold, He came down upon 
Mount Sinai and stood and revealed to him the appearance of His 
glory—a God Who obeyed a man; a Lord Who comforts His servant. 

Behold, | indeed, we have known that the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Spirit are good and long-suffering of sins. After all these 
things, when the Father saw that the world was perishing, He had 
mercy upon us and gave us His only-begotten Son, Who redeemed us 
from our sins. For as our Saviour in His goodness wept over Lazarus 
in Bethany, so on the other hand again did the Father grieve over 
Adam when his body was buried under the earth. He spoke with him 
in His pitying voice: ‘O Adam, what is this which thou hast done? 
Hast thou kept the commandments? Thou wilt not go down to death, 
but thy grief shall I turn for thee to joy, and I shall restore thee to thy 
former state once more.’ 

| Hear again this great compassion of the Father when the Jews pre- 
pared the wood of the cross and Pilate sat judging His beloved Son. 
For on the day when the Jews assembled to crucify the Son of God the 
whole creation was disturbed. For what day is full of grief and groaning 
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Qiaujagoa eater negoocy Fitanianoaoc Mioyaal cwoye enrAa- 
TOC EyYaW Risoc Ze NwyMpe Aiwenh Htranaw| Huyjfitwper any 
nan ehod fitiictaypoy Mao * ayw fitepensAatoc nay ze ayo Ashe 
Rimog eThHHTY aqhwk egoyn enenpetwpion aqujaxe ariiincoyc 
equw Timoc we ele ngeenoc THPY fiitioyaal aycwoye eppal 
exw ethnnth’ | erpaiitk ehoA fitataak eppal eneyors ficectay- 
poy Aia20K * anon aren fcooyi axe AinenP Aaay figwh eqainuja 
MNMoy ayw jfoywu enaak ehoA* adAa ewxe fitoK giioyae ne 
NwyHpe Annoyte eiujanhitK etasnte Sinhnaa sapetenaiitnoyte 
TOYTSOK gfiteysnte NTnoyEs giineyoix: fitog ae neyoywuyh 
RinesAatoc Hoyujaxe Floywt Kataee Htancatac nenpoPutuc mpo- 
uteye gapoy axe fee floyecooy eayiity exontY ayw fiee foy- 
giexh eqy am fiteqcaan Sinesato ehoA AinetoOwwKe Marog * tai te 
ee Saneqoywn epwy gmneqebhso : miAatoc ae aqoyegcagne 
eTpeynwpiy sinhnasa ficetajasio Royctaypoc: 

fiteynoy aynog fwtoptp wwne giitante inkag * epeiioy- 
mai Tago epaToy figessasiitpe*® finoyx * epeneoya cofte fioy- 
ceorwoc eTpeyaragt Hpare piciuje * epeneoya garooc eyxwp foy- 
AOTHNCH * EpegenKooye garooce eycohte TigenesbhT - epeneoya wwnT 
HioyKAoa Fiujonte eqyaseo ficoype** epenAaoc Hanossoc wuy ehorA 
se OYNOS Hua Nan Ne Nooy * enmactaypoy Arnenxaxe fithigwth 
AineTuUTOpTp AiNengeonoc: ayw fteynoy aytago Ainujnpe 
Rinnoyte epaty oaanhnasa Aingnreswn * aqys FineqhaA egpat | 
NeqyewT aqaujagoss Aineyae Aaay ae fujaxze aAAa acinpHasiac 
NENpOPHTHe Wwne nay HtTanpo fittagparneqenwt eyaw Ataoc xe 
HTOK NWROEIC KCOOYTH AMAPHT * KCOOTH Tinagiooye * AKAOKIAATE 
Sasn20t Sanen®ito ehoA * annay eneyaeeye THPOY xe Neyeipe 
Simooy gapol enneoooy * ethenal szapoyxinyine THpOY * Ainep- 
TPABIWINE ANOK * ALAPOYUJTOPTP THPOY fitaTaAujTOpTP anon: 
QWaLdiwe Aayera Npohuteye gQapoy eyxuw Maroc we nagaretT et- 
Tanpo Minsoyi‘* tassiitunpe Hoywt etoix finsoygoop: 

mWiAaToOc ae aqujaxe Niiaay equw Maroc xe ec npware °* | 
allt] etetiiante “oy Ge ne tTetioywuy etTpasayg nag: Hrooy ae 
aywuy ehoA eyuw Maroc aE cTaypoy Mimoy: nexensAatoc xe 
oy ne nnobe fitaqaay tatchw naq tanaaq ehoA: nexay nag xe 
enesanenat pnoke efeynaiit™ am eneiaea ficetaay erooTkK: nexay 
Nay BE etetiinactaypoy Ainetiippo: nexay xe ariitan Ppo Atay 
ficanppo Katcap: mrAatoc ae ayaay fipitge ehoA giineqcnog * 
aqTaag eToOoTOyY aywW ayuiTy enmaa Ainekpanion * ayctaypoy 


1MS ethunt. °° MS Mgasaentpe. * MS adds equjwntnoyK Aca. 
4 MS Tittasanoy'. 5 MS Npw. 
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except the day when these lawless Jews assembled to Pilate, saying: 
‘ The Son of Joseph Whom thou hast taken in surety, bring Him out to 
us that we may crucify Him’? And when Pilate saw that they pressed 
him about Him, he entered into the Praetorium and spoke with Jesus, 
saying: ‘Behold, the whole nation of the Jews have assembled unto me 
in regard to Thee, that | I should deliver Thee and give Thee into their 
hands that they may crucify Thee. I, indeed, know that Thou hast not 
done anything worthy of death, and I wish to release Thee. But if 
Thou art in truth the Son of God, I will bring Thee before the judge- 
ment-seat and let Thy Deity free Thee from their midst, that Thou 
mayest be saved from their hands.’ But He did not answer Pilate 
a single word, as Isaiah the prophet prophesied of Him: ‘ As a sheep 
they brought him to slay him, and as a lamb he raised not his voice 
before his shearer, so he did not open his mouth in his humility.’ But 
Pilate commanded them to arrange the judgement-seat | and to prepare 
a cross. 

Immediately there was a great commotion in the midst of the earth. 
The Jews produced false witnesses; one prepared a sponge to fill 
with vinegar and gall; another sat sharpening a spear; others sat pre- 
paring nails; another plaited a crown of plaited work full of thorns. 
The lawless people cried out: ‘To-day is a great festival for us. We 
shall crucify our enemy and kill Him Who disturbs our nation.’ And 
forthwith they placed the Son of God at the judgement-seat of the pro- 
curator. He raised His eyes to| His Father. He sighed but made no 
speech, but Jeremiah the prophet was His utterance before His Father, 
saying: ‘Thou, O Lord, knowest My heart. Thou knowest my ways. 
Thou hast proved me in Thy Presence. Thou hast seen all their thoughts 
that they were evil towards me. On this account let them all be 
ashamed. Do not cause me to be ashamed. Let them all be con- 
founded, that I may not be confounded.’ Likewise David prophesies 
for him, saying: ‘Save me from the mouth of the lion; my only son 
from the hand of these dogs.’ 

But Pilate spoke with them, saying: ‘Behold the man! | I have 
brought Him into your midst. What, indeed, do you wish me to do to 
Him?’ But they cried out, saying: ‘Crucify Him!’ Pilate said: 
‘What sin hath He done, that I may chastise Him and release Him?’ 
They said to him: ‘ Had not this man sinned, He would not have been 
brought to this place to be given into thy hand.’ He said to them: 
‘Would you crucify your king?’ They said: ‘We have no king but 
king Caesar.’ But Pilate made himself innocent of His blood. He 
gave Him into their hands and they took Him to the Place of the Skull 
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Sim04 “ ayKaagd KagHyY Fineqooite agiiteqcTOAH eTeoOAE Tiaog * 
aynex KAHpOC exwoy: 

fitepenpH ae ngatoaA ficahe may enkwKagny S\meqxoesc 
aqSenH aqgwn Rineqoyoem' oiitnawe Ainegooy * aqp Kane xe 
fineneTaTUsINe May ENkWKACHY Aineyxoesc gimectaypoc: neyNAt 
enica asiinal fisiitoyaal eypawe exainetoyespe Siaogq: fitey- 
NOY ager ficioya aafioyerhT * aqrantY efiteyoix fioynaa epoyn 
enecTaypoc * ayswAE gunagoy Ainuje © ayTwnt fineoya ereyora 
fighoyp * aysoAEY omagoy sinwe * ayTwet fineoya etoyes toyes” 
fineyoyepHte * ayctaypoy Siasog ariinecoone cnay matarag: 

amay Ge enewt eqeewper inequynpe eyteshT may egoyn 
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and crucified Him. They stripped Him of His garments and of His 
robe which clothed Him, and cast lots upon them. 

But when the sun, the wise servant, saw the nakedness of | his Lord, 
he hastened and concealed his light half the day. He made darkness 
that these shameless ones might not look upon the nakedness of their 
Lord upon the cross. The Jews were running here and there rejoicing 
over what they were doing to Him. Forthwith one came with a nail 
and drove it through His right hand into the cross and it stuck out 
behind the wood. Another was driven into His left hand and it stuck 
out behind the wood. Another was driven into both of His feet. They 
crucified Him, and also two thieves with Him. 

Behold, indeed, the Father as He looked upon His Son as they nailed 
Him to the wood of the cross. Behold the deep sorrow | of the Father 
as His Son asked for a little water on the cross and they gave Him 
vinegar and gall. Behold the Father as the soldiers parted the clothing 
of His Son among them and cast lots upon His raiment. Behold the 
Father as the wicked thief derided Him upon the cross, saying : ‘ Unless 
Thou hadst sinned, they would not have brought Thee to this place.’ 
Behold the Father when Pilate threatened His Son. Behold the Father 
when His Son bowed His head on this side and that and did not find 
a place to bend His head upon the cross, as He was about to give up 
the spirit. Behold the Father when He looked upon His Son as they 
pierced Him with a spear for our sins. Behold the Father when His 
Son gave His spirit into His hands for | the human race. All these 
things were done to the Son of God and He endured in His goodness. 
The Father was deeply grieved when He saw His Son in all these 
sufferings which He endured in His goodness, but he did not destroy 
all His creation in a single hour. What man or beast or bird will ever 
see all these things being done to his offspring and him enduring them? 

Behold, moreover, I have told you in all these instances that the 
Father is good and compassionate and mercifully forgives sins. For 
this grief occurred for the first time since the beginning when the Father 
grieved at the time when Adam died. This was the first tear-drop | 
which came from the eyes of the Father, the name of which was mercy 
and repentance ; for there would have been no repentance, unless on 
that day the Father had grieved over Adam. ‘The second grief was 
when the Father grieved on the day that His Son was crucified upon 
the cross. The third time when the Father will grieve and be sorrowful 
is the day when heaven and earth will pass away and the elements dis- 
solve ; the day when the sun and the moon will withdraw to their place, 
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and afterwards go and stand in the Presence of God. Woe to the race 
of men on that day! For truly the righteous will fear and the powers 
will tremble because they do not know what | will come to pass. For 
if a ruler sits upon the judgement-seat the whole crowd fears and his 
officials themselves tremble, how much more will they be afraid of this 
great judgement-seat, the fear of which is wide-spread? For no practice 
of lying will be able to set man apart on that day ; neither will name or 
rank or riches or anything be able to help man, except beseeching God. 

Then the Judge will say to the heathen: ‘Why do you worship the 
sun and the moon and the stars and the idols and the sticks and the 
stones?’ Then they will answer and say: ‘Woe to us, O righteous 
Judge! We have seen them and those who made them to pray to them. 
We thought that they | were god but they deceived us.’ 

Then the sun will stand at the judgement-seat of God and address 
the heathen and Manichaeans, those who pray to him daily as god, and 
say to them: ‘O transgressors, what is my divinity which you see in me 
that you would pray to me? Do you not see me ministering to the 
world like a servant and like an animal which is goaded behind? This 
is what I am like. I am constantly being goaded to fulfil the command 
of God. How, indeed, do you worship me as god? But I am innocent 
of your transgression.’ 

And again the moon will stand | at the judgement-seat of God and 
condemn and blame those who have put their trust in him as god, say- 
ing to them: ‘Where is the divinity in me that you worship me? Do 
you not see that I am like a small child who is born, and advances in 
age little by little until he becomes big? Afterwards he withers away 
and loses strength in his old age until his time is completed and he 
dies. This is what I am like. When I was born I was small, after- 
wards I became larger until I shone splendidly. Am I god who wishes 
to find my own glory? And I was full of light, but I am not my own 
master ; I fade little by little. How, then, have you | exalted me and 
prayed to me?’ 

And again the idols made with hands will come and stand at the 
judgement-seat, deriding those who worshipped them and saying to 
them: ‘O foolish men, why have you worshipped us? When is the 
day that our mouth opened and spoke? Or when is the day that our 
hands stretched out and we took gifts at your hands? Or what thing 
have you seen us doing? Except a foolish person, whoever would wor- 
ship the deaf, dumb, blind as god? Have you not seen that we do 
not speak or hear or smell or judge? How, therefore, have you been 
deceived in all this way and rejected God ?’ 

| When all our nations are judged each one in accordance with His f. 106°* 
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decree, then He who judges righteously will command the things which 
each one has done to stand before Him at that time in the hour of 
punishment. One has not kept his baptism holy ; some are murderers ; 
others false witnesses ; some have failed to endure ; each one according 
to his sins, and each one as he has transgressed. Then the Judge will 
speak openly to the righteous, saying: ‘ Rise up, My holy members. Do 
not fear. Rejoice now in My Kingdom, in return for the sufferings | f. 106° 
which you have received for My Name’s sake.’ Afterwards He will 
turn to those on His left and say to them: ‘ Depart from Me, you who 
are cursed, to the everlasting fire which has been prepared for the devil 
and all his angels.’ Because as soon as the Judge sits upon the 
judgement-seat, they will bring the whole human race before Him in 
one body. Immediately Michael blows the trumpet at the head of the 
valley of Jehoshaphat and a sign appears upon the head of all the 
sinners, and that sign is black like sackcloth. Then all the ministers 
will stand when they see the sign which has been revealed | in the midst f. 107° 
of the whole human race, and will remain examining all of them. Every 
one upon whom is this sign will be set on the left of the Judge. 
Oh this great division which will take place on that day! A father is 
separated from his son and is made to stand on the left of the Judge. 
A son is separated from his father, each from the other. A daughter is 
separated from her mother and is taken gazing back at her. A man is 
standing by his wife when she is separated from him and her children, 
and thou findest her eyes gazing after her children and her husband, 
but they are not able to open their mouths and speak. | A sinful man f. 107°8 
will be brought out from the righteous. Who will be able to speak at 
that time when they are separated from one another? The righteous 
will stand on the right of the judgement-place, and their countenances 
beam with joy because they stand at the right of the judgement-place, 
and they shine like snow. But the godless themselves stand on the left 
of the judgement-place, and their countenances are black like a burnt 
pot. Then the sentence will come forth from the mouth of the Son of 
God ; for His Father is in Him and He is in His Father; They are 
inseparably united. 
When the Son of God gazes upon the multitude of men who will go 
to destruction, | His eyes will weep and there will be great crying and ft. 107%% 
weeping at that time. When God grieves over His creation, as a multi- 
tude goes to destruction, the angels and archangels put their robes to 
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their faces and weep over the whole human race, and the cherubim and 
seraphim weep over humanity. Thou wilt find the righteous weeping 
for their fellows: some weep for their parents ; others weep for their 
children, Afterwards the righteous Judge will stand and sigh and say: 
‘O My blessed creation, why have you become aliens to Me to-day? 


I, indeed, have given you life, | but you have chosen for yourselves f. 107¥8 


death. But I am innocent of your blood.’ 

When the righteous Judge says these things, sinners will go to ever- 
lasting punishments. But all the sufferings which the righteous received 
will they forget, and the Son of God will rejoice with them in His benefits 
in the everlasting ages. It will fall to us,O my beloved children, to 
count the number of those who will be saved. Behold, I put before 
you the proposition, when I said it at the beginning, that, as the Son is 
good, so is the eternal Father good | and merciful. He does not wish f. 108" 
any man to go to destruction, but that they shall all turn to Him and 
be saved. Let us all turn to Him in an upright heart and repent, that 
we may be saved from our former transgressions. And He is merciful 
and will forgive all sins. ‘To Him be glory and honour for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


VOL. XXXVIIL. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


LOOFS’ THEORY OF THEOPHILUS OF ANTIOCH 
AS A SOURCE OF IRENAEUS I 


THE special object of the posthumous work of Friedrich Loofs— 7heo- 
philus von Antiochien adversus Marcionem‘'—was to shew that Irenaeus 
incorporated, ‘mehr oder minder wértlich’, in his treatise Adversus 
Haereses, without acknowledgement, the lost work of Theophilus against 
Marcion, which Eusebius (/7. Z. iv 24) said was obx dyevvas zerovnpévov, 
and to reconstruct it. He declares that he found traces of the missing 
work in the fourth book of the Treatise, iv 20, 1-6. Following two 
clues the ‘trias’ of God, Logos, and Sophia, and the ‘ Hands’ of God 
he assembled twenty-nine passages in which he professed to find these 
clues and other ideas he imputes to Theophilus. As there is a reference 
in Theophilus’s work ad Aufolycum iii 27 to the records of Chryseros 
the nomenclator of Marcus Aurelius, after the latter’s death in 180 (June), 
the possibility of Irenaeus having borrowed from that work is precluded. 
Harnack thought of the earlier tract against Marcion which he dated 
between 170 and 180. This is the work Loofs set out to reconstruct. 
The twenty-nine passages (with power to add to their number) given 
(pp. 11-44) contain some 300 lines, and are among the finest in the 
Treatise. Of some of these passages, though not of all—he mentions 
I, 2, 4, 10, 11-14, 16, 23, 28, 29g—he suggests that they are more or 
less ‘unbearbeitet’ (p. 44). On p. 72 he says that Irenaeus in the 
passages in which he is dependent upon IQT adheres frequently ‘ mehr 
oder minder wértlich’ to his Vor/age and that was ‘die Schrift IQT die 
dem Irenaeus vorlag’ (p. 44). This he says of many other passages in 
addition to the twenty-nine (e.g. iii 20. 2 (p. 92)). The difficulty of 
pinning the theory down toa clear and definite issue is increased by the 
number of other sources, IQA, IQU, IQE, IQP, IQTU, and IQS, he 
has discovered in the treatise, which complicate the subject. But an 
effective answer can, nevertheless, be given from those passages he has 
passed over and from those he allows to be Irenaean, which contain the 
same phrases and ideas, sometimes in a less finished form, that appear 
in the IQT passages. For he has practically ignored the Gnostic con- 
troversy dealt with in his earlier books, which had a considerable 
influence upon the theological outlook of Irenaeus. The present writer 
accordingly agrees with Karl Miiller of whom Loofs says, p. 45, ‘ein so 
behutsamer Forscher wie Karl Miiller’ referred to Theophilus as an 
Apologist ‘den Irenaeus nicht gekannt hat’. ‘The tests also of scriptural 

1 Texte und Untersuchungen 46. 2, 1930. In this article Harvey’s edition of 
Irenaeus is referred to and its pages given. An asterisk (*) follows passages not given 
in Loofs, and a dagger (t) follows passages he allows to be the work of Irenaeus. 
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quotations and Irenaean phrases in general in the twenty-nine passages 
help to disprove the theory. It is to be noted that Irenaeus iii 12. 12 
promised a work against Marcion ‘nos autem ex his (epistolis) quae 
adhuc apud eos custodiuntur, arguemus eos, donante Deo, in altera 
conscriptione’, in which he would answer him out of the N.T. Epistles 
he accepted. As certain of Loofs’s extracts, 25 (i 22. 1), 7 (ii 30. 9), 
26 (ii 28. 2), and 28 (iii 8. 3), are before iii 12. 12, one might have 
considered them excluded from consideration owing to their position. 
We shall first consider the two clues, the ‘ Hands’ of God and the 
Trias (not mentioned in this connexion by Irenaeus) of God, His 
Logos and His Wisdom. In ii 18 Theophilus said—‘God having 
made all things by His word considered the creation of men the only 
work worthy of His own Hands. God is also found to need help by 
His saying—“ Let us make man, &c.” But to no one else but to His 
own Word and Wisdom did He say, “let us make man”.’ Irenaeus 
has a similar passage (with differences) in iv 20. 1. ‘God did not need 
these (angels) for making what He had predetermined in Himself should 
be made, as if He had not His own hands, for the Word is always with 
Him, and Wisdom, Son and Spirit, through whom and in whom He 
made all things “‘libere et sponte”, and to whom He spake “ Let us make 
man”,’ ‘ Quasi ipse suas non haberet manus’ is Irenaean. See iv 35. 
1 (*), an argument with Valentinians. It is absurd, he says, to represent 
the Father of all in such a state of need, ‘quasi non habuerit sua instru- 
menta’, hands being understood épydvwy tpérov (Philo De M. Op. 52). 
Theophilus calls the Logos and Wisdom the Hands of God, Irenaeus 
the Logos and Wisdom, whom he defines as Son and Spirit, e.g. ‘verbum 
et sapientia, filius et Spiritus’, 4. 20. 1 (no. 1); ‘the hands of God, 
that is Son and Spirit’ (5. 28. 4, no. 24), 4 Prol. 4, ‘through His 
Hands, that is through Son and Holy Spirit’ (no. 19); while Theophilus 
in the five passages, 1, 7, 2, 10 (twice), 15, 18 keeps to his pair ‘word 
and wisdom’ (wisdom and word in 1. ro p. 80), without any addition 
or substitution of Son and Spirit. Now both writers could have found 
the term ‘Hands of God’ in many passages in the LXX and Philo 
with whom it can be shewn that both were familiar, e.g. Ps. 94. 4, ‘ Thy 
hands have fashioned me’; 4 Esdras iii 5 ‘ Adam figmentum manuum 
tuarum’ (cf. viii 7); Philo De MZ. Op. 52 (Adam) xepai Oeiats yevopevos ; 
De Nobil. 3 (Adam) xepoi Oeias yevopevos ; De Plant. 12, the world was 
prepared i7ré yetpav Ocod, tav xorporody airod duvdyewv. The highest of 
these are ¢wo, See 1. 225. 18 (Cohn), where God is dopudopovpevos ird 
dvetv rév dvwrarw dvvduewv. The ‘ Hands’ of God in Philo are these 
two duvdues. See r. 430 (Tauchnitz) where God is diadeyopevds tow 
os dy avvepyois abrot, rais tryxdos duvdpeot . . . A€ywv Toujrwpev KA. ; 
De Fuga 13 dadéyerar 6 rév dAwy warp tais éavrod Suvdépeor, to whom 
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He entrusted the forming of the mortal part of the soul, when He 
fashioned 15 Aoyxdy (cf. Zimaeus 41). He defines these two duvapers 
in Leg. Alleg. ii 21, ‘the Sophia of God is the very first of His duvdpes 
which he separated from Himself, but God is the most universal 
(yevtxsrarov) and second is 6 @cod Adyos’. Hesaid in QRDZ, 41, that 
the world was made by the Divine Sophia, and in De Op. M. 5 by the 
Divine Logos (dvvayes 4 kooporotixy) ; and in De Cherubim 35, the 
Logos is the dpyavoy through which the world was made. In Philo, 
therefore, the Sophia and Logos are the Hands of God. See also 
Wisdom (S) 9. 1 Océ . . . 6 woujoas ta wavra év AGyw Gov Kai TH copia cov 
kateoxevacas dvOpwrov. Here also the Word and Wisdom co-operate in 
the creation. Ezekiel used ‘hand’ as an alternative for Spirit, e.g. ‘the 
hand of the Lord God /e// upon me’ (8. 1) ; ‘ the Spirit of the Lord e// 
upon me’ (rr. 1) (Gk. and Heb.); ‘the hand of the Lord 4d me’ (40. 1); 
‘the Spirit 4d me’ (11. 1) (Gk. and Heb.). In 3. 14, ‘the Spirit... and 
the Hand of the Lord’; 37. 1 ‘the hand of the Lord was upon me, and 
the flood carried me away év rveduar.’. So when Theophilus 1. 7 said 6 
@eds dua rod Adyou airod Kai ris sodias éroinve Ta wavta and Iren. in 
iv 20. 4 wrote the original of ‘Deus, qui verbo et sapientia fecit et ad- 
aptavit omnia’, they both had common authorities and expressions 
to draw upon, quite independently of each other. The same applies 
to their use of ‘ Hands’ and to their conversation of God with His 
powers (see Philo, 1. 430, 432, 556. T e¢a/.). Cf. 4 Prol. 4; 5.1. 3, 
et al. Again, Irenaeus in several passages claimed for IQT iv 20. 1; 
iv 20. 3; iv 7. 4; Epideixis 10 et al. expressly equates Sapientia with 
Spirit, whereas Theophilus never calls Spirit wisdom or wisdom Spirit. 
Indeed, it appears that he identifies the Logos and Wisdom in some 
places. ii 10, the Logos of God says through Moses ‘in the be- 
ginning . . . for the Divine Wisdom foresaw’. In the same chapter he 
defines 6 Adyos . . . dv rvedpa Oeod Kai dpyy Kai copia xai divams tiorov 
(Luke 1. 35), confusing the Logos with Spirit and Wisdom and making 
Him the instrument of His own incarnation indirectly’ [Adv. Haer. 
v 3. 1 *, Pater qui operatus est incarnationem]. Loofs, p. 56, admits 
that the passage 1. 3 «i Adyov «izw dpxijv aitod Adyw is an echo of 
Prov. 8. 22, ‘the Lord created me dpx7)v 684v atrod’ and that it referred 
to the Sophia of God. See also ii 22 6 Adyos airod divas dv cai copia’ 
abrod dva\apBavwv «tr. In ii 10 it is uncertain whether Theophilus 
ascribes Prov. 8. 27 f to the Word or Wisdom. Adv. Haer. iv 20. 2 
refers it to Sapientia, ‘ quae est Spiritus per Salomonem ait’. Theophilus 
says ‘ there were no prophets when the world was made but the Wisdom 

1 Theophilus in this work never mentions Christ, deriving ‘Christian’ from 
xpiopa (xpidpuea EAuov Oeod), or the Atonement or Incarnation. 

* Cf. Justin Dial. 61 6 Adyos rijs copias dv. . . Ad-yos wal copia nai Suivapus. 
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of God which was in Him and His holy Logos, 6 dei cvprapwHv aire, 
wherefore through Solomon, the prophet, otrws A¢ye: (no subject), when 
He prepared the heaven cvprapypnv aird’. This seems to refer to 
the Logos. In ii 9 Theophilus speaks of men who were filled with 
(wvevparodpdpa) the Holy Spirit, taught of God, having become ‘ organs of 
God’ and ywpycavres copiav tiv tap adrod, through which wisdom 
they spake: but he never calls the Spirit Wisdom or Wisdom Spirit, 
It is clear then that these precise passages : ‘ Sapientia quae est Spiritus’ 
in iv 20. 3 (no. 3); ‘verbum et Sapientia, filius et Spiritus’ iv 20. 1 (no. 1); 
‘der heilige Geist der die Weisheit des Vaters ist’ (Zfid. 10), no. 9; and 
similar passages could never have been written by Theophilus, whose 
‘triad’ is ‘God, Word, and Wisdom’ (ii 20), not. Father, Son, and 
Spirit. This is Irenaeus’s formula, e.g. iv 38. 3 (no. 16,c) iv 20. § 
(no. 15), although he uses the other, ‘Word and Wisdom’. On the 
other hand, Irenaeus found the identification of Wisdom and Spirit in 
the Valentinian writings, e.g. 1. 4. 1 * ‘Sophia is also named Holy 
Spirit’, 1. 6. 4 *, ‘there is a syzygy of the Saviour and Wisdom’; 1. 5. 3 * 
‘Achamoth is called Wisdom and Holy Spirit’. Philo De Gigant. 11, 
et al. speaks of the divine Spirit of Wisdom (1rd codias wrvedpa Oeiov). 
Wisdom (S) 7. 6 has copia rveipa voepor. 

Theophilus got his tpidas from Philo who used it frequently, e.g. De 
Abr. x repioepvos Tpias évds cidovs (also De S. Abel. 15, De Abrah. 24); 
Quaest. in Gen. iv 2, ‘pro uno triadis apparitionem faceret’. In De 
Op. M. 20 Philo uses rpids of the first three days of Creation and 
proceeds to speak of the tetras. So does Theophilus in ii 15, finding 
the three days types of God, His Word, and His Wisdom, and in the 
fourth a type of man. Philo also wrote a treatise on the Monarchia of 
God. Theophilus has several references to the mystery of the Divine 
Monarchia, e.g. ii 4,8 e¢ a/. Irenaeus has the word /rinifas in ii 15.1 * 
among other numbers, e.g. quinio, octonatio, when discussing the thirty 
aeons, and therefore did not use it of God. In the same way he 
rejected the use of zpodopixds with Adyos because of a Gnostic connexion. 
Theophilus used it (ii 10, 22). But he has the doctrine independently 
of Theophilus, e.g. in 1. 21. 3 * we have a Gnostic Baptism ‘ into the 
name of the Unknown Father, into Truth, into Him who descended 
upon Jesus’. In 1. 8. 5 * he says Valentinus discovered the doctrine in 
John 1, 1. 2 dcacreiAas ra tpia, Oedv Kai “Apyiy wai Adyov médw xai 
évoi; in 1. 23. 1 * Simon declared that he himself came ‘as Son among 
the Jews, descended as Father in Samaria, and came as the Holy Spirit 
to the Gentiles’; and in 1. 2. 6 * he gives the Valentinian phrase 
gvvevdoxodvtos tov Xpuotov Kai rod mveipatos, Tod 5& matpds ai’tav ovr- 
exurppayfopuevov, afterwards developed in iv 38. 3 (IQT 16c) rod rarpis 


> ~ ~ ~ A 
cidoxodvros,. . . TOD vied mpdaaovToS . . . TOD TvEevparos TpéhovTos, a passage 


te 
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which abounds in genitive absolutes, a peculiarity of Irenaeus, but very 
sparingly used by Theophilus (see below). Again in 1. 4. 1 * we have 
Father, Sophia, Logos, and Christ in a Valentinian passage: ‘(Enthy- 
mesis) is called Sophia after her Father, for her Father is called Sophia, 
and Holy Spirit from the Spirit +3 rept Xpurrdv and is emptied of the 
invisible Logos who is with her, who is Christ.’ This may be regarded 
as the origin of such passages in the later books of the Adv. Haer. as 
‘verbum id est filius . . . et sapientia quae est Spiritus (iv 20. 3): ‘filius 
et Spiritus Sanctus, verbum et sapientia’ (iv 7. 4) in which the Son is 
emphatically identified with the Word, and Wisdom with the Spirit. Other 
passages are Epideixis 8 and ro and iv 20. 1, all being assigned to IQT. 
But there are no parallel passages in Theophilus. Irenaeus has such 
variations as Father, Spirit of God, Word, iv 14. 2 *; Father, Word of 
God, Spirit of God, iv 33. 9 *; Father, Spirit of God, Son, iv 33. 7 *; 
God, Son, Spirit, 4 Prol. 4 IQT (19); and v 28.4 IQT 24. Theophilus 
adheres to ‘God, His Word, and His Wisdom’. We are entitled, there- 
fore, to claim ‘ Father, Son, Spirit’ in iv 38. 3 IQT 16 as an Irenaean 
phrase. In Philo we have Father, Logos, and Sophia in some passages, 
e.g. De Fuga 20, ‘The Logos of God had God as Father and Sophia as 
mother.’ He frequently connects Logos and Sophia, e.g. De Somn. ii 37 
and iii 131. 1 (C) ray) codias Adyos Oeios. He has also God, the Spirit, 
and the Logos together, e.g. iii 44. 5 (C), ‘ the soul of man is the coinage 
of rd Ociov xvedpa, stamped by the seal of God, whose impress is the ever- 
lasting Logos.’ He called the Logos ‘ Son’, rpwrdyovos vids (ii 106. 1 C), 
and identified the Spirit with Wisdom 1. 265 (Tauch.). So we may 
regard the phrase ‘God, His Logos, and His Wisdom’ as Philonian. 
In some places Theophilus used zveipa Ocod in the materialistic sense 
of breath. ‘If I say He is rvetpa, I speak of His breath’ (dvarvoy) 
(1. 3). ‘The whole creation is contained by the rveipa Oeot—(a sort 
of anima mundi)—and 16 rvetpa 7d repeéxov along with the creation is 
contained (epréxerar) by the Hand of God’ (1. 5)." In 1. 7: ‘ Youdraw 
in His breath (rovrov rd rveipa dvarveis) and you ignore Him.’ Celsus 
took the Spirit in this sense. It was soiled, he says, by the Incarnation. 
In r. 3 Theophilus distinguished Spirit from Wisdom, for he proceeds: 
‘If 1 say He is Wisdom, 1 speak of his progeny’ (yévwvypa). On the 
other hand the ‘ Spiritus Dei’ in Adv. Haer. is ‘Sapientia Dei’. Asa 
theologian, Irenaeus is, therefore, under no debt to Theophilus. The 
so-called ‘clues’ of IQT fail in this examination. 


The test of scriptural quotations. 
This test applied to the twenty-nine passages that are said to form 


1 The pneuma of God is thus inferior to His Hand, in Theophilus, and dis- 
tinguished from it. 
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the nucleus of Theophilus’s lost work reveals many differences between 
Irenaeus and Theophilus. 

Extract I. iv 20. 1 (Harvey ii 213) has Gen. 2. 7: ‘plasmavit Deus 
hominem limum terrae accifiens’. This text occurs in Adv. Haer. 
four times and always with a verb governing ‘limum’ probably after 
Philoi 32 T. xyotv AaBwv. Theophilus (ii 19) with Heb. and LXX has no 
verb. Gen. 1. 26; ‘faciamus hominem, &c.’ This occurs seven times 
in Adv. Haer. In only one, 1. 24. 1, has he the second xara (a Gnostic 
passage). Theophilus quotes it twice (ii 18) with second xard. 

II. iv 20. 2 (ii 214) has many quotations: (1) ‘ Verbum caro factum’, 
John r. 14 (eight times in Adv. Haer., not once in Theophilus), 
(2) ‘Agnus qui occisus est’, Apoc. 5. 6; also iv 20. rr *, ‘Agnum 
stantem quasi occisum’, not in Theoph. (3) 1 Pet. 2. 22, ‘Qui 
peccatum non fecit nec inventus est dolus in ore ejus’ ; iii 16. 9 t has the 
continuation : ‘Qui cum pateretur non est minatus.’ Theophilus does 
not refer to this and has only four clichés from the Petrines, two incorrect. 
Irenaeus has eleven quotations in passages not in Loofs. (4) ‘ primo- 
genitus mortuorum’, Col. 1. 18, notin Theoph. (In iii 22. 4+; v. 31. 2+; 
iv 2.3 *; ii22. 4(IQS).) The words here—‘ut quemadmodum in caelis 
principatum habuit Verbum Dei sic et in terra haberet principatum ’— 
are an echo of iii 16. 6 + ‘uti sicut in supercaelestibus . . . princeps 
est Verbum Dei, sic in visibilibus, principatum habeat.’ Theophilus 
has nothing to correspond. (5) ‘ut videant omnia, quemadmodum 
praediximus, suum regem’. This refers back to iv 11. 1 *, which com- 
ments upon Matt. 21. 8sq.: ‘audiebant venturum regem, praesentem 
viderunt’. Theophilus has no reference to Matt. 21. 

No. II, one of the passages mentioned as ‘ mehr oder minder wértlich’ 
from IQT (p. 44), is a string of scriptural passages and echoes to which 
Theophilus has nothing to correspond, but Irenaeus in passages not in 
Loofs or allowed by him to be Irenaeus has much. 

III. iv 20. 3 (ii 214f) has quotations from Proverbs. (1) iii rgf, 
with dpécov (LXX Ne-* Spdow) and aicOjoe airod (LXX Ne-* and Heb.). 
Theoph. 1. 7 has dpécovs and aicOjoe with LXX B. (2) viii 27-31, 
Iren. ‘ pararet’, LXX jjroiuafer, Theoph, jroipacer (2. 10), v. 28>, ‘tum 
firmos faceret fontes abyssi’ (omitted by Theoph.). Cf. Justin Déa/. 61. 

VIL." ii 30. 9 (1. 367)—a Valentinian context discussing ‘ Mater’. 
Bythus, ‘Pleroma xxx aeonum’ assigned to IQT because the extract 
contains ‘per verbum et sapientiam suam’. (1) The one quotation 
‘verbo virtutis suae’, Heb. 1. 3, proves the passage is not anti- Marcionite. 
In ii 12. 12 * Irenaeus promised to confute Marcion ‘ex his (epistulis) 
quae adhuc apud eos custodiuntur’. He did not accept Hebrews, but 
Valentinus did (iii 12. 12). (2) The phrase ‘ pater ... omnia capiens, 

1 No quotations in iv, v, vi. 
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solus autem a nemine capi potest’ is a repetition of 1. 15. 5 * mdvra 
xwpodtvra rarépa &xwpyrov 8 irdpxovra. iv 20. 2 cites Hermas Mand. i 1 
as ypady. ‘Father’ does not occur in Hermas Mand. i 1 but is 
emphasized in ii 30. 9. 

X. iv 20. 1 (ii 212) ‘ haec (dilectio) est quae nos per verbum ejus 
perducit ad Deum’. An echo of John 14. 6 ‘nemo venit ad Patrem 
nisi per me’ in iv 7. 3 * explained as ‘per Filium, id est per Verbum 
cognoscitur’. Theophilus has no reference to John 14. 

XI. iv 20. 5 (ii 216). (1) Matt. 5. 8 ‘Beati mundo corde quoniam 
ipsi Deum videbunt’. Also in iv 9. 2 * Theophilus (1. 2) has a loose 
paraphrase, ‘wherever there is sin in a man, such cannot see (Gewpeiv) 
God’. (2) Exod. 33. 20 ‘nemo videbit Deum et vivet’. Also in 
I. 19. 1 *, iv 20. rm *, iv 20.9 t. (3) Luke 18. 27 ‘quae impossibilia 
apud homines possibilia apud Deum’ (correct order) ; also in ii ro. 2 * 
and v 5. 2, Epideixis 97. Theoph. ii 13 refers to this text once, 
changing the order, ra wapa dvOpiras ddvvara, duvara éore rapa Ged. 
These quotations are against Loofs’s theory. ‘This is confirmed by the 
abl. absolutes, a constant feature in Adv. Haer. ‘ Spiri/u praeparante . . . 
filio adducente . . . patre donante.’ 

XII. iv 20. 6 (ii 216f). An echo of Rom. rr. 33 in 7d péyeOos abrod 
dveétxviacrov Kal 7 d&yabdérys abrot dvetyyntos (Theoph. i 2 has peyéOa 
dxatdAnrros . . . dyabooivy duipynros. He does not use dyaforns, often 
in Adv. Haer.). See also Adv. Haer. i 15. 6 * rov dppyrov éénycirat xai 
dvegtxviaorov europe; i. 2. 2 * Td péyeOos rod Babous xai 7d dvegiyvi- 
acrov tov Ilarpds. i. 10. 3 * has the whole passage, *Q Bafos rAovrov Kai 
gogias . . . ai dd0i airod, correctly. Theoph. ii 12 has it incorrectly: 
Tov mAovTov THs Gopias Tov Geov. He often quotes inaccurately. 

XIII. iv 20, 6 (ii 218) has no quotation but a string of abl. absolutes— 
‘ Spiritu operante, fiio ministrante, patre comprobante '—which shew 
the hand of Irenaeus. 

XIV. iv 20. 7 (ii 219) has an echo of Rom. 2. 19 f, not in Theoph.— 
‘quae est per conditionem ostensio dei’. The same natural revelation 
is found in ii 9. 2 *, ‘ethnicis ab ipsa conditione discentibus . . . ipsa 
conditio ostendit eum qui condidit eam ’. 

XV. iv 33. 15 (ii 269) (Acts ii 17, Joel ii 28) ‘Spiritum Dei in 
novissimis temporibus nove effusus est in nos’. Not in Theoph., but 
often in Adv. Haer., e.g. iii 11. 9 t, iti 17. 1 *, iii 12. 1 *, ‘hunc 
promisit effundere in novissimis temporibus’. This phrase to which 
Irenaeus was partial stamps the extract as his. 

XVI. iv 38. 3 (ii 295) a long Greek extract in the style of Wisdom 
(S) concludes with Wisdom vi 20 d@Oapaia 8¢ éyyis evar rove? tov Geov. 
He borrowed his preceding phrase reperoinrixy, dpOapaias also from 
BeBaiwors dpbapoias (Wisdom l.c.). Cf. iv 13. 4+‘ Amicitia Dei con- 
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donatrix est immortalitatis’. Theoph. does not quote from the Apocrypha 
but Ir. does often. In this extract dyafdrns (Wisdom i 1. 7, 26. 
Sir. 45. 23 e¢ ad.) three times, not in Theophilus. 

XVIII. iii 18. 7 (11. roof). dv peciryy Ocod te Kal dvOpwruv, 
1 Tim. 2. 5 (not in Theophilus who has no reference to Incarnation or 
the Atonement). It goes on: dia rijs idias pds éxarépous oixerdrytos eis 
diAlav tovs dudorépovs cvvayayeiv. Compare ‘in amicitiam restituit nos 
Dominus per suam incarnationem, mediator Dei et hominum factus’, 
v 17.1 (not IQT). There would be no point in quoting the Pastorals 
against Marcion who did not accept them. Theoph. has a few clichés 
from the Pastorals. In ii. 16 he has da ddaros xai Aovtpod raduyyeveoias, 
Tit. iii 5 making an addition as usual, correct in v 15.3. He adds 
iii 13, @AAorpiay after yuvaixa (Mt. 5. 28), correct in iv 16. 4 *; 9 xe(pin 
Mt. 6, 3, iii 14, Correct in iv 30. 3. 

XX. iv 39. 2f (ii 399). (1) Exod. 25. rx ‘liniet te ab intus et 
a foris auro puro’ (xataxpvowoes adriyy (xiBwrdv) xpvoiw xabapd towber 
kat éwev). Theoph. has no reference to Exod. 25. Adv. Haer. has 
many, €.g. 25. 10 in ii 24. 3 *, the measurements of the ark. (2) Ps. 44. 12 
‘et ipse Rex concupiscat speciem tuam’, iv 33. 10 * quotes a long 
passage from Ps. 44. 3-8 emphasizing sfecies, ‘ speciosus forma’, ‘ specie 
tua’, ‘speciem ejus’. Theoph. has one echo of the first verse rov Adyov 
etepevgdpevos (ii 10). (3) ‘fugeris manus ejus’ (see xxi). 

XXI. v 1. 3 (ii 317). (1) ‘non effugit Adam manus Dei’; cf. 
2 Macc. 7. 31 ob pi duadvyjs tas xeipas tod Geod (not in Theoph.), 
Wisdom (S) 16. 15 trav on xcipa pvyciv ddvvarov éor: (not in Theoph.). 
Cf. iii 23. 5 * ‘non quasi possit Adam effugere Deum’. (2) ‘non ex 
voluntate carnis neque ex voluntate viri’. John 1. 13, not in Theoph. 
but in iii 16. 2¢ and iii 19. 2+. (3) ‘fiet secundum imaginem et 
similitudinem Dei.’ Gen. 1. 26, as usual, without the second xard 
which Theoph. has twice in ii 18. 

XXII. v 5. 1 (ii 330): a reference to the perdGeors of Enoch and the 
dvaAnyis Of Elias. Theophilus says nothing of either. But Irenaeus 
does, e.g. iv 16. 1 *, ‘Enoch placens Deo homo translatus est’ (repeated), 
a parallel to the phrase preceding this extract—’Ev® x évaperrycas to 
6G év cwpare pereréOy after Ecclus. 44. 16 and Heb. 11. 5. There are 
references to the Assumption of Elias here and in v. 5. 2 (IQS), ‘ the 
fiery chariot’ is after Ecclus. 48. 9. Theophilus does not quote the 
Apocrypha. 

XXIV. v 28. 4 (ii 403). (1) Mt. 13. 30 rod dyvpov (Mt. 3. 12) 


drooxevalopévov, Srep totiv 7 drogracia, tov Sé aitov cis tiv droOnKnv 
dvahapBavopévov (Greek in T. u. U. 38. 3, S. 431 Holl.). The latter are 
mpos Ociv miote. xaprodopoivres. Cf. v 27. 1 * ‘colligere primum 
zizania . .. triticum autem colligere in horreum’. iv 40. 2 * gives an 
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explanation of the parable of the zizania (Mt. 13. 25f). ii 27. 3 * 
‘triticum condit in horreum’. Theophilus has no reference to Mt. 3 or 
13. Here the chaff is explained as 7 drooracia, to which Theophilus 
makes no reference, but it is often in Adv. Haer., e.g. ii 7. 1 *. It is 
explained in v 25. 1 (wot IQT but IQE). In iv 40. 2 * supra, the tares 
are sown by 6 droordrys dyyeAos described in iv 40. 1 + as 6 dpynys Tijs 
drootagias. (2) mpds Ocdv mista xapropopoivres. Rom. 7. 4 (not in 
Theoph.) xaprogopyowpe tO Oecd. Vv 14. 4 t explains the context 
Romans 7. 5 as ‘ fructificemus vitae’. (3) Gen. 1. 26 is cited without 
second xara (in Theoph. twice). 

XXV. 1. 22. 1 (1. 188 f). (1) Ps. 33. 6 ‘verbo enim domini caeli 
firmati sunt et spiritu oris ejus omnis virtus eorum’. So LXX after Heb. 
and iii 8, 2 *,i 21.5 *. Theoph.(1. 7) omits rod ordparos. (2) John 1. 3 
‘omnia per ipsum facta, etc.’ nine times in Adv. Haer., e.g. ii 2. 4 *, 
once in Theoph. (ii 22). Here and in ii 2. 4 * Irenaeus stresses the 
omnia ; here ‘ex omnibus nihil subtractum est’, there ‘i omnibus est 
hic... mundus, ..’. Theophilus makes no comment on ‘omnia’. 

XXVI. ii 28. 2(1. 349). (1) An echo of 1 Cor. 13. 2 (not in Theoph.), 
‘scientia mysteriorum ejus’; cf. iv 12. 2 +, ‘ mysteriorum compre- 
hensio ’, 

XXVII. Epideixis 5. (1) Eph. 4. 6, not in Theoph. but often in 
Adv. Haer., e.g. iv 32. 1 t, ii. 2. 6 *, iv 22. 2 *. In four places as here 
Iren. has the reading of D, ‘in omnibus modis’. (2) Here it is followed 
by Gal. 4. 6 (not in Theoph.) ‘der Geist der ausruft ‘‘ Abba Vater”’, 
see v 9. 2 * ‘Spiritum. .. qui clamat “ Abba Pater”’. Cf. also Rom. 
8. 15, in iv 9. 2 * ‘Spiritum sanctum . . . qui clamat Adda Pater’. 

XXVIII. iii 8. 3 (ii 29). (1) Ps. 32. 9 (not in Theoph,), order of 
clauses purposely changed to emphasize évereiAarto, ‘ cui ergo praecepit ? 
Verbo scilicet.’ ii 2. 4 * correct order. In both places explanatory of 
John r. 3, which immediately precedes in both, ‘omnia per ipsum 
facta, etc.’ There is no reason then why Loofs should here divide these 
texts between different sources. 

XXIX. 4. 38. 1 (ii 292). A discussion on the different foods suitable 
to vymus and réAcws, On pages 292, 293, 294 Harvey.' Loofs assigns 
p. 292 (omitting the opening sentence) and a line and a half of p. 293 
to IQT. The rest of pp. 293 and 294, omitting the last line and a 
half, he says is Itenaean (p. 421). This division cuts into the explana- 
tion of Heb. v 12-14, which is supported by 1 Cor. 3. 2 (ydAa tpas 
éxéruva od Bp&pa) which is in the latter portion of the passage. ‘The 
former portion (IQT) has ‘the mother is able to give the babe 70 
éufpwpa but it is not able to receive it. So God was able to give rd 


1 A subject discussed by Philo 1. 62, 301; 2. 332(T); also in 1 Cor. 14. 20, 
2. 6, 3. 2; Eph. 4. 13. 
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réAevov to man from the beginning, but he was not able to receive it, vos 
yap hv (Heb.v 13). The latter portion (+) has dyvipvacra éxew ra ris 
Yoyis aicOnrypra ris mpds Oedv yupvacias after Heb. v 14 trav ra 
aicOnry pia yeyupvacpéva Exovtwy mpds. This latter portion has 
references to a mother, e.g. paoGds, yadaxtoupyia. . The division of this 
passage between different sources is therefore illogical, the latter portion 
being incomprehensible without the former. Irenaeus, also, could not 
quote Hebrews against Marcion who did not accept it. Theophilus 
(ii 25) also refers to the orepea tpody of Heb. 5. 12. He says Adam 
was virios and could not hold (xwpeiv) knowledge ; Irenaeus, that man 
could not receive (Aaeiv) perfection (rd réAcvov). They elaborated their 
different subjects differently. éAews is the key-note of both portions of 
this passage. If Irenaeus wrote the latter part, as is allowed, he also 
wrote the former part. The quotation test as applied to the passages 
which have quotations proves that they are Irenaeus, and might be 
largely extended. It shews that there is no parallel as alleged (p. 69. 
8th parallel) between Theoph. ii 25 ‘not envying, ds otovrai twes, did 
God forbid him éo@iev do ris yvooews (sc. rod EvAov)’, and iii 23. 6 
(IQT), ‘non invidens ei lignum vitae guemadmodum audent quidam 
dicere’ Adv. Haer. used a controversial expression, also in iv 17. 1 * 
and refers to a different tree. Loofs claims passages containing orna- 
menta and adornare for IQT, and yet in iii 6. 5 * Irenaeus has ‘ omne 
ornamentum caeli’ (LXX. Deut. iv 19 xéopos), and Theophilus has 
otpatia. Many of the twenty-nine passages examined consist largely of 
quotations. And as Loofs (p. 72) asserts that Irenaeus ‘ da, wo er von 
IQT abhiangig ist, vielfach mehr oder weniger wértlich an seine Vorlage 
sich angeschlossen hat’, we must consider the quotations included, 
unless we are to believe that a man like Irenaeus, who gives his 
authorities so openly and so frequently, in order to conceal his borrow- 
ings of IQT, deliberately altered the quotations as they stood in the 
tract of Theophilus! The latter’s method of quotation was very 
different from the former’s, being inexact, as we see in the tract ad 
Autolycum, F. R. MonTGOMERY HITCHCOCK. 
( Zo be continued.) 


UNNOTICED MSS AND WORKS OF WYCLIF 


II 
1. Shirley (0p. cit. p. 52 f) catalogued about fifty works from Bale’s 
long list of which only the title, without zvcipit, was known, Item 183 
of Bale’s list is De Jnsolubilibus. The number of works under this 
title appearing in MSS of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is 
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legion. Every professor of logic had to treat the subject at length, and 
prima facie there is no reason why Wyclif should not have done so. 
Bale may have had good reason to ascribe such a work to him, but he 
seems not to have seen any MS containing it. No English MS has yet 
come to light containing any work so ascribed. Once again we can 
be grateful to the enthusiasm of Bohemian realists for having preserved 
a very considerable work of the early years of Wyclif the logician that, 
so far as we are now in a position to know, would otherwise have com- 
pletely perished. Vienna Nationalbibliothek MS 5204 is a paper codex 
written ¢. 1410 by a Bohemian scribe, with occasional marginal nota- 
tions by a second contemporary Bohemian. It contains, ff. 19-65», 
Wyclif’s De Universalibus, ascribed in the colophon ; f. 66%, a short 
conclusio beginning: Pura religio christiana est quacunque privata per- 
Jeccior, which is apparently adapted from Wyclif’s De Religione Privata 
(ed. Buddensieg /olemical Works pp. 483-536); ff. 67%-75>, Robert 
Alington’s Zractatus Logicalis de supposicionibus ; ff. 76°-96, Wyclif’s 
De Insolubilibus ; and, ff. 97*-110%, an anonymous Argumenta ad pro- 
bandum universalia realia preter signa esse ponenda, obviously inspired 
by Wyclif’s philosophy. Wyclif’s De Jnsoludilibus, hitherto unnoticed, 
begins: Quia omnes homines natura scire desidcrantur secundum philo- 
sophum primo Metaphysice et concupiscibili veritate difficilibus arduisque 
Servencius afficiuntur ...and ends... Solucio tamen ipsorum magnum 
exercicium pro clarificacione intellectus requirit. Et tanta (corr. ex 
tantum) de sentencia insolubilium subtillissimi magistri Johannis Wyclef 
&c. The ascription escaped the cataloguer and apparently other 
students because of the fact that there immediately follow two further 
lines, and the casual eye would not immediately have noticed the 
ascription thus lost in the body of the text. These two lines are: 
Sufficiant ipsa igitur deo qui intellectui hominis ut sibi placet illuminat. 
Pro isto opusculo et quovis alio sit honor et gloria in secula seculorum. 
Amen. ‘There are several notes in Czech in the body of the text. On 
f. 80% Buoh s namy racz byty (God, please be with us), on f. 92> kterak 
sye nassym czechom vyede vPraze (how it goes with our Czechs in 
Prague), f. 95* Buoh snamy (God with us). The text has been very 
carefully corrected by a second Bohemian hand, and his guiding 
marginalia are found on almost every page. 

Wyclif has treated elsewhere at some length the question of insoluble 
propositions. In Chapter viii of the De Logica (ed. Dziewicki vol. ii 
pp. 182-227) which is a discussion of conditional propositions, he takes 
occasion to try to clear up some current misunderstandings concerning 
the nature of insolubles, the validity of predication in general and the 
relevance of ¢rue and fa/se in the case of propositions which have little 
or no perceivable meaning. But this treatment, though long (ed. cit. 
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PP. 194-227), is not 2 satisfactorily systematic handling of the intricate 
question, and Wyclif was the first to admit its insufficiency. He ends 
the chapter with these modest words (ed. cit. p. 227): 


In ista autem materia diucius et frequencius fatigavi me ipsum 
quam in aliqua reliqua materia logicali. Nec dubito quin quilibet 
sex predictorum opinancium* habuit notabilem sollicitudinem pro 
veritatibus huius materie quas invenit. Modica tamen laus tribui 
debet inventoribus huiusmodi veritatum ; quia certum est quod ex 
discibilitate veritatis que satis presto est cuilibet indaganti et ex 
mocione doctrinali prime veritatis, evenit cuicunque quod scrutando 
invenit veritatem aliquam quam prius ignorans diucius fuerat per- 
scrutatus. Ideo sit laus plena domino veritatis. 


The introductory paragraph of the tractate De Jnsolubilibus makes it 
clear that he has here come back to the question of insolubles, moved 
by a desire to clarify the whole matter pro erudicione iuvenum, and he 
lays out the plan of this more systematic treatise : 


Quia omnes homines natura scire desiderant secundum Philo- 
sophum primo Metaphysice et concupiscibili virtute difficilibus arduis- 
que fervencius afficiuntur et materia insolubilium que difficillima est 
ignotis intellectum graviter obfuscat, fastidit et obumbrat, quapropter 
non tantum ut in se infructuosa sed tamquam fastidiosa solo auditu 
offendens inpetuose refutatur, ideo ex dei gracia plenam veramque 


insolubilium pro iuvenum erudicione in dei honorem aperte rescribo. 
Premittens primo de proposicionum denominacionibus principia 
generalia, secundo insolubilium quiditatem pertractans de eorum 
convertibilitate ac contradiccione principia specialia subiungam, et 


tercio ipsa principia insolubili categorio deinde insolubili ypotetico 
finaliter sunt applicanda. 


The rescribo gives us good grounds for regarding this treatise as written 
some time after the De Logica, though just how much time is to be 
allowed to elapse for the evident lack of system in the previous treat- 
ment to have become sufficiently clear to call for the writing of a 
separate book on the subject is not easy to determine. There is no 
other reference in the body of the work itself which would guide us 
more exactly as to its time of composition. The colophon calls Wyclif 
simply magister, which, if we accept its accuracy, would place the work 
before 1372, the date of his doctorate. As the date ¢c. 1361-1363 forthe 
three parts of the De Logica* seems to be the closest approximation we 
can arrive at, we should allow a year or two at least to elapse before the 
need for a corrected version of the discussion of insolubles became 


! i.e. the six schools of opinion which he has been opposing. 


2 See Dziewicki, ed. cit. Introd. vol. i pp. vi-viii and S. H. Thomson ‘ Order of 
Writing. ...’ p. 19f. 
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imperative. Again, the two short treatises, De Ente in Communi and 
De Ente Primo, for which I have suggested the date ¢. 1365,' would 
appear to belong to a more advanced period of his thought than a 
purely logical treatise. I should therefore now revise an earlier opinion 
which placed these two opuscula On Being earlier than the Zagice Con- 
tinuacio, inserting the work On Insolubles in this order of priority : De 
Logica i, 1361-1362; Logice Continuacio, 1362-1363; De Logica Tractatus 
Tercius, 1363; De Actibus Anime, 1364; De Insolubilibus, 1365; De 
Ente in Communi and De Ente Primo, 1365-1366. Yet I must warn the 
reader against my own reconstruction of this chronology. Any effort to 
date these academic treatises meets certain very formidable difficulties in 
the form of cross-references from one work, which we judge on internal 
evidence to be prior, to a second work. It is as if this second were 
already written, and the later one, or the one which we have assumed 
to be later, will refer to the supposedly prior treatise in the future tense, 
ut patebit in tractatu ... or de hoc dicetur in tractatu . .. Wyclif may have 
used the future tense rather broadly, or again, and I think this more 
likely, some of the treatises were (a) being composed contemporaneously 
or (4) he has subjected his lectures to several revisions in the course of 
which he has inserted venvois to his other works.? Yet the whole 
question remains complicated. 

The MS has seventeen divisions which may be construed as chapter 
divisions, each beginning with a rubricated initial. One of them, the 
fifth, is much larger and more ornate than the others, and begins a 
section which we may assume, by reason of the text, to be the body of 
the work. Its incipit reads: Jstis introductorie premissis est de casibus 
insolubilium commovendum, Ponatur quod... 

It was remarked above that the section on insolubles in the Logic 
Continuacio \acked organization and was obviously a digression, however 
important to Wyclif. By contrast we need give only the beginnings of 


1 ed. Thomson p. xviii. 

2 The two treatises On Being would seem to illustrate best this process of 
editorial revision. In Tractate I (ed. S. H. Thomson p. 33) we find ut patebit 
tractatu de actibus, but there is also a clear reference to the De Intelleccione Dei on 
p. 5 by book and chapter. Yet it is almost impossible on internal grounds that the 
De Actibus Anime was written after this De Ente and also the De Intelleccione. The 
reference to insolubles in chapter i of the De Actibus (ed. Dziewicki Misc Phil. i 28) 
is in the future tense. De hoc dicetur in primo libro de insolubilibus. It is not clear 
what the hoc means. If it refers to the particular subject-matter of the paragraph : 
intellection of a proposition makes the proposition / know this to be false both true 
and false, it must be pointed out that nowhere in the two works on insolubles does 
he handle this specific problem in the same way. Yet there is a considerable 
section at the beginning of our De Insolubilibus, ff. 76*-78", where he discusses the 
nature of propositions and what makes it possible to say of them that they are true 
or false. 
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he chapters of this De Jnsolubilibus to show how thoroughly well 
ordered it is. 


I. (f. 76*) See above. 


II. (f. 76) Supposita ergo veritate supposicionis predicte pro deno- 
minacionibus proposicionum inesse veri falsi contingentis inpos- 
sibilis aut necessarium vel quovis consimili modo est primo 
notandum quod aliqua proposicio primarie significat ipsammet 
proposicionem, 

. (f. 78%) Ulterius notandum quod tres sunt condiciones com- 
muniter posite que simul sumpte faciunt in quibusdam proposi- 
cionem que prius non erat insolubilis esse insolubilem. 


. (f£. 80%) Et quia magna difficultas et intricacio est in dandis 
contradictoriis insolubilium eo quod ipsa multum disparate ab 
aliis significent Ideo notandum quod quedam sunt proposi- 
ciones significantes materialiter affirmative pro seipsis vel suis 
accidentibus ut sunt iste tres .. . 


. (f. 83%) Istis introductorie premissis est de casibus insolubilium 
commovendum. Ponatur quod Sor dicat hanc proposicionem 
Sor dicit falsum et nullam aliam principaliter que primarie signi- 
ficet precise Sortem dicere falsum, tunc quero an Sor princi- 
paliter dicit falsum vel non ; si sic et solum.. . 


. (f. 84>) Ponatur ergo quod Sor principaliter concipiat solum 
taliter negative de se ipso Von est ita sicut ego concipio et pono 
tamen hoc quod illa proposicio concepta ab ipso primarie significet 
precise ut termini pretendunt. 


. (f. 85>) Viso de insolubili particulari affirmativo in se et insolu- 
bili negativo in se, restat videre de hiis simul sumptis quod 
tripliciter fieri potest: uno modo per duas affirmaciones de falso 
aut per duas negativas de vero aut tercio per unam affirmativam 
de falso et per unam negativam de vero... 


(f. 87%) Sit gracia argumenti @ ista proposicio oc significat 
primarie sicut est demonstrando 4 quod sit eius oppositum 
significando primarie precise ut termini pretendunt et tunc queso 
an a significat primarie sicut est vel non. Si sic... 


. (f. 87%) Restat iam videre de insolubili particulari negativo 
sumpto cum determinabili cuiusmodi sunt talia: mon est ita 
sicut hec proposicio primarie significat ex institutione ; hec pro- 
posicio non significat primarie ens ab ipsa independens; hec non 
est vera terciomodo, et similia. 


. (f. 89°) Sequitur iam videre de insolubili universali affirmativo 
cuiusmodi sunt talia: guelibet proposicio scita a te est aliqua 
istarum demonstrando quanilibet proposicionem scitam a te que 
non est ista: omnem proposicionem quam scis per horam secundum 
se totam futuram scies. 

. (f. gt*) Consequens est videre de insolubili universali negativo 
cuiusmodi sunt talia in casu: nulla proposicio gue non est pars 
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proposicionis est vera; nulla proposicio existens in b loco significat 
primarie sicut est, et similia. 

XII. (f. 91>) Sequitur de insolubili exclusivo pertractandum cuius- 
modi sunt talia; /antum Sor dicit verum ; tantum Sor dict pro- 
posicionem que primarie significat sicut est. Ponatur ergo quod 
a sit hec exclusiva vera: omne animal est homo; et 3b ista: 
omne a est exclusiva vera que non est pars alterius exclusive. 


XIII. (f. 92%) Ulterius notandum quod omne insolubile exceptivum 
reduci potest ad exclusivum cum exclusiva et exceptiva bene 
asignate convertuntur Quid enim aliud est in sentencia ¢antum 
Sor dicit proposicionem que primarie significat sicut est nist quod 
nichil preter Sor (sic!) sic dicit. 

XIV. (f. 92%) Pertractato de insolubili kategorico restat de insolubili 
ypotetico aliqualiter pertractare. Primo de insolubili copulativo, 
secundo de insolubili disiunctivo et tercio de insolubili racionali. 
Insolubilia ergo copulativa sunt ista: deus est et hec copulativa est 
. ee 

XV. (f. 93%) Insolubilia disiunctiva sunt talia: fu es asinus vel ista 
disiunctiva est falsa ; tu es asinus vel nulla disiunctiva est vera ; 
aligua differunt que non differunt vel b est verum. 

XVI. (f. 95%) Pro materia insolubilis racionalis quod est idem quod 
consequencia suppono quod consequencia sit bona quando 
antecedentis primarium significatum non potest esse sine illo 
quod primarie significatur per suum consequens et quod conse- 
quencia non valeat quando antecedentis primarium significatum 
potest esse sine illo quod primarie significatur per consequens. 

XVII. (f. 95>) Iam ultimo restat videre de quibusdam casibus que 
insolubilia communiter appellantur que tamen secundum veri- 
tatem non sunt insolubilia sed pocius obligaciones quedam ut 
sunt ille in quibus ponitur condicio pro effectu consequendo et 
additur casus de supponendo quoad denominacionem depen- 
dentem ex condicione vel effectu futuro, cuiusmodi sunt tales : 

The question of insoluble propositions in later medieval scholasticism 
has not received the attention it deserves,’ if we are to consider the 
large number of treatments of the subject extant in MSS of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. Many of the treatises remain anonymous, 
but careful comparison of the MS material would doubtless clear up 
much apparent anonymity, though it must be said that it is not a task 
to be undertaken lightly. 

2. Referring again to Shirley’s list of ‘ Lost Works of which the first 
words are not preserved’ taken directly from Bale’s list, we come on two 
titles which at first thought would hardly seem likely to be of the sort 
of work which would have interested Wyclif: items 196 and 197, De 


1 See C. Prantl Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande (Leipzig 1855-1870) iv 40 ff. 
et passim. 
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physica naturali and De intencione physica. Here, as often, we have no 
idea where Bale got his information. And yet his general reliability is 
being constantly proved to be very high. In this case we now have the 
actual treatise, hitherto unnoticed, which Wyclif wrote as a broadside 
against Aristotle’s Physics. ‘The titles Bale gives do not correspond 
very closely, but titles have a way of their own, even in medieval litera- 
ture, and it is quite probable that the two titles refer to a single work. 

Venice, San Marco, MS Cl. VI 173 (2625) is a large (343 x 235 mm.) 
codex written partly on vellum and partly on paper. As the bifolia 
composing the sextern were laid down, the first sheet was vellum, the 
next four paper, and the sixth vellum, so that now ff. 1, 6, 7, 12 of each 
gathering are vellum and the rest paper. The codex came into the 
hands of Marchanova in 1442. His ex /tbris, contenta and number of 
this codex in his collection (LI) in his hand are on the verso of the 
fly-leaf, a leaf from a late thirteenth-century copy of Aristotle’s Politics 
written by a north Italian scribe : 


Ioannes Euclif super libro phisicorum ac 1 
Ioannes Iandunus super libro de substancia orbis ac 61 
1442 


IOANNES MARCHANOVA 
ARTIUM ET MEDICINAE 
DOCTOR P.S. PEC+ EM: 
PATAVII 
LI 


Localization of the script of Wyclif’s treatise is something of a puzzle. 
A regular scholastic book-hand, it has some unmistakably Rhenish 
characteristics, the typical Rhenish § for est is common, the impression 
given by the heavy shading caused by the scribe holding the pen at a 
45° angle from the direction of writing, the final s that looks something 
like a B, and the numerals. But there are other non-German traits. 
The way in which the ascent to the descender of 4, /, 4 is made is more 
characteristic of Italian humanistic tradition than of any other script. 
The wavy sign above the line for an omitted 7, almost exclusively an 
Italian abbreviation, is found occasionally ; the straight abbreviational 
lines above words are thin and straight in the best Italian tradition ; the 
flourished -rum is very noticeable; the vertical lines in rubricked 
initials (f. 44”) are typically Italian. On the other hand, French influence 
is not absent. The wide forked ~ is common. Putting these details 
with others which are difficult to analyse I should hazard the conjecture 
that our scribe had learned to write along the Rhine and, before he was 
too old to form completely new habits, had migrated to some Italian 
centre, though a stay in France is not excluded. At the top of f. 25° 
VOL. XXXVIII. L 
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the scribe has changed his pen to one that is thinner and more pointed 
it has influenced slightly the appearance of the page, but it is un- 
questionably the same scribe. There are marginalia in a humanistic 
italic hand of about the middle of the fifteenth century, perhaps by 
Marchanova himself. 

Wyclif’s treatise begins on f. 1*: Phylosophia realis dividitur in tres 
partes: in primam scienciam divinam theologicam vel metaphysicam que 
absolute considerat de ente sic quod non solum de substancia, accidente, 
corpore, qualitate vel alico alio assignando sed queritur de omni ente et 
suis quiditatibus facit quantum est possible mencionem. Metaphysica con- 
siderat doctrinaliter de entibus ... 

At the end of the prologue, on f. 1” we read: 


Hic sunt quedam summarie collecta ex dictis magistri Jo. Wy. super 
primum Physicorum. 
The treatise then proceeds by guwestiones, and ends, f. 58° ... et iste 
est separatus preter supremum intentum que est pars primi animalis celestis 
et sic est finis. Deo gracias. 

Et patent dubia super materia librorum Physicorum Aristotelis secundum 
sentenciam magistri Jo. Wyclif. 
Below is added in the original hand 


Si Jo ponatur et Aan simul associatur 
Et es addatur qui scripsis sic vocitatur 


The work treats guestiones or dubia in all eight books of the Physics. It 
is in no sense a commentary. I hope to be able eventually to publish 
the entire treatise from this unique MS, but the following list of the 
questiones and dubia will give an idea of the points on which Wyclif 
attacks the nominalist position in so far as it may be substantiated by 
reliance upon the great authority of the Philosopher : 


f. 1° Utrum ad scire causatum esse oportet scire quamlibet eius 
causam. Quod non, quia omne causatum hic inferius infinitas 
causas habet. Sed non est possibile... 

Physics, i 1 (184* 10 ff). 

f. 2® Utrum eadem sint nobis magis nota et nature. Et quod sic 
patet commentator comento secundo quod in Metaphysicis idem 
est nobis nocius et nature. Item iuxta Aristotelem ... 

Physics, i t (184% 15 ff). 

f. 3® Utrum omne totum sit nobis noscibilius sua parte. Quod non, 
probo. Non omne totum universale nec quiditativum nec inte- 
grale... 

Physics, i t (184% 24-184? 14). 

f. 4 Utrum per se nulla quantitas sit substancia sicut dicit Lyncoln- 
iensis. Nam ab argumento Aristotelis contra Parmenidem 
comento 15° accipiunt sic opinantes quod Aristotelis vel hiis 
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quantitatem distingui a substancia probans quod ista differencia 
genere sunt ex hoc quod substancia quanta est hic tamen recitabo 
communia argumenta concernencia logicam quam adduxi libro 
predicamentorum. 


The reference to Wyclifs De Ente Predicamentali is found in 
the whole argument of the sixth chapter (ed. Beer, London, 
1891, pp. 48-60, but particularly p. 52, where Grosseteste’s 
commentary on the Posterior Analytics is quoted, as here). 
See the Venice 1494 ed. f. 15°. Physics i 2 (185° ff.) 


Utrum contingit aliquid esse agregatum ex speris supracelestibus 
et spera corruptibilium et omnibus in ea contentis et sic si extra 
celum esse corpus infinitum tantum unum vel sue partes forent 
sicut dixerunt Parmenides et Melissus. Et quod hoc sit verum 
arguo. 
Physics iii. 4-8 (202 30-208* 25). 

Utrum ad motum corporis secundum totum moventis individuatur 
quodlibet accidens in eodem et quod non arguo, quia puncta, 
linee, superficies sunt accidencia que non oportet sic moveri cum 
sint termini indivisibiles illa diversificate respectu cuius sunt 
termini igitur etc. 


Utrum totum sit sue partes et quod sic videtur Commentatorem 
dicere commento 17 huius primi ubi dicit in fine commenti quod 
illud est sophisma composicionis et divisionis, quoniam unaque- 
que parcium est aliud a toto. 

Physics, i 2 (185 10 ff). 


: ‘It Dubium est ex minimo corpore naturali quod potest per se 
lish existere et quod aliquod sit tale dandum, arguo primo per 
the auctoritates, nam in isto primo arguit Aristoteles commentis 30° 
yclif et 37° contra Anaxagoram ponentem quidlibet esse in quolibet 
| by et generacionem solum esse apparenciam . . . 
Physics, i 4 (187% 27 ff and 187" 14-22). 

oes On f. 1 3* we find: Ista materia tractabitur diffuse super 2° de 
nitas Anima. This would indicate a projected commentary on 
Aristotle’s De Anima, to which, so far as | am aware, there 
are no references in any other work. His own De Actibus 
Anime is in no sense a commentary on Aristotle’s work. We 


1 sic may be permitted to assume that the commentary was never 
idem published. 


f. 14° Utrum ad hoc quod aliqua res in spera corruptibilium generetur 
requirantur et sufficiant tamquam principia intrinseca materia, 
forma et privacio et quod non, arguo sic: primo non ad hoc quod 
aliqua talis res generetur requiritur materia ergo questio falsa. 
Antecedens probo... 

Physics i g (192%) and De Gen. et Corr. ii 9, 10 (335* 24- 

coln- 337" 34). 

idem f. 20° Utrum omnia causarum genera numero quaterno sint contenta. 

1 hiss Quod non, probo tripliciter: primo sequitur quod inter per se 


non, 
inte- 
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causas foret causa efficiens numeranda et sic sequitur quod aliqua 
possit esse causa efficiens motus ; secundo sequitur . . . 
Physics ii 3 (194 16-195" 30). This guestio ends f. 26” with 
the words: Et tantum de secundo Physicorum Aristotilis. 

f. 26” Circa tercium Phisicorum Aristotilis sit hec questio prima: 
Utrum motus sit actus entis in potencia secundum quod ipsum 
est in potencia ad tercium acquirendum. Quod non arguitur 
tripliciter. 

A long disquisition on the whole third book of the PAysics. It 
ends: Et patet super tercio Physicorum. 

f. 38* Utrum omnia temporaliter existencia sint in loco et quod non 
arguitur tripliciter: primo enim sequitur quod aliquis foret locus, 
secundo sequitur quod omnia localiter mota requirant locum 
tamquam per se terminum sui motus et sic nichil in vacuo 
moveretur, tercio et ultimo sequeretur ex hoc quod alia tempora- 
liter existunt quod est tempus. 

Physics iv 1 2. 

f. 40° Modo dubitatur utrum sit possibile quod sit aliquid in seipso et 
videtur quod sic per Aristotelem, capitulo de loco ubi concedit 
quod agregatum ex amphora et vino sit seipso racione sue partis. 
Istud eciam potest suaderi per racionem talem.. . 

Physics iv 3 (210% 13 ff., particularly 30). 

f. 44® Utrum omnis motus sit alteracio, augmentacio vel motus localis. 
Data questione sequitur quod penes aliquid attenderetur species 
motus. Quo dato sequitur quod alteracio esset una species 
motus. 

Physics ¥ 1 2 (225% 34-226 18). 

f. 52” Dubium est utrum omne tempus, magnitudo et motus diversifi- 
cate seinvicem consequuntur. Si sic nullum talium foret indivi- 
sibile, secundo posset aliquod spacium motu alico in tempore 
pertransire, et tercio secundum proporcionem potencie ad 
regulam pertransiretur uniformiter plus vel minus de spacio. 

Physics vi, vii. The guestio ends: Et tantum de sexto et 
septimo. 

f. 55* Dubium concernens illum octavum est utrum simpliciter primum 
sit infinite potencie, indivisibile, immobile et eternum, et quod 
non arguo quadrupliciter: primo sequitur quod sit infinite 


potencie, secundo, tercio et quarto quod sit indivisibile, immobile 
et eternum. 


Physics viii per totum. 
The treatise ends on f. 58”. 
S. HARRISON THOMSON. 


A STUDY OF THE CHESTER-BEATTY CODEX 
OF THE PAULINE EPISTLES 


Tue recent publication of a large portion of the Pauline Epistles, to 
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be known as P“*, recovered from its tomb in the desert, gives us an 
opportunity to examine what is perhaps the most solid contribution 
which the sands of Egypt have provided up to date. 

It is no exaggeration to say this; for, in the amount of the material 
preserved, in the good condition of most of it, and in its early date we 
are fortunate indeed. 

Sir Frederic Kenyon’s complete edition of the 86 leaves has given 
us access to what remains of the whole original document in one 
compact and well-printed volume.’ This includes Hebrews (placed, 
notably, between Romans and Corinthians), which we cannot traverse 
in this article. 

The revised date suggested for the papyrus is avca a.D. 200. If we 
are startled by this early attribution, we have only to examine the text, 
in order to rest assured that we are in the presence of something which 
is contemporaneous with, or which may have preceded the compilation 
of, the Sahidic version ; thus, the circumstantial evidence is definite, for 
this is generally attributed to a period circa a.D. 190. 

To get behind the Sahidic is indeed a feat ; for this liberates us from 
much reflex action on the Greek texts in Egypt, and leaves us in contact 
with the Sahidic dase only, and with Old-Latin and Old-Syriac versions, 
which could have influenced our papyrus. 

It is a most interesting proposition. 

Kenyon’s grouping of the Greek evidence, valuable and time-saving 
as it is, just stops short of allowing us to penetrate to the real heart of 
the issue, for the ‘ diplomatics ’ of the matter are of great importance. 

We can begin to draw certain conclusions. The underlying sympathy 
ranges rather more with the base of the Bohairic than with that of the 
Sahidic. E.g., 2 Cor. vii 7 urep nywwv for urep enor, pap alone with 
boh and syr. Also 1 Cor. xv 54, where doh agrees with pap to omit 
one of the two clauses. 

On the whole, by and large, there is very little Coptic reaction on the 
Greek, sparse Coptic order, and but scant grammatical sympathy. 
There is a tendency at times to exhibit Syriac order and occasionally 
Latin order. 

The scribe seems to have made numerous blunders, but not quite as 
many as the footnotes suggest ; and these do not invalidate the drawing 
of certain deductions from detailed observation of other singularities, 
which are too numerous to come under the head of recurrent mistakes. 

We are in the presence of a Greek document, circa 200, which is 
already a compound or composite vehicle of the Latin version and, 
possibly, of a Syriac version, both of which may have run concurrently 
with the Greek for some time. Beyond this, the largest sympathy is 

1 Emery Walker, London, 1936. 
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with the base of the Aethiopic version. I have counted over fifty cases 
of unique agreement of aeth with the papyrus. 

We can work out the whole problem only by induction, and by 
the inductive process of prolonged experience. We cannot argue the 
whole subject out upon the basis of grammatical ‘niceties’. Apparent 
‘crudities’ may appear in this ancient text—[{observe what Paul him- 
self says of such ‘roughnesses’, or ambiguities, at 2 Cor. xi 6: ‘iduérys to 
Aéyw’, and in that very verse the double use of iva in two successive 
clauses !]—but our scribe was not a careless ignoramus, nor somnolent, 
nor inept, for most scribes, in my experience, are honourable copyists, 
and he is not an exception. He is, most evidently, concerned with a 
base which has, so far, been beyond our ken. 

The question of genders requires intelligent and unbiased attention. 
There seems to have been confusion in those days, or perhaps latitude, 
as to the masculine or neuter gender of some nouns—since settled by 
lexicographers, one way or the other. The question arises several times. 
For instance, at Eph. iii 18 the papyrus has rt 0 wAatos Kat pyKxos Kat 
vos xat Babos, apparently making all these nouns masculine, instead of 
neuter. This looks very unorthodox, but I notice that a Clement (of 
Rome), writing to the Corinthians, is found to employ exactly the con- 
verse method, making rvdos neuter instead of masculine ; thus (xiii 1), 

. . amofepevor tacav adaloveay Kat TUpPos Kat adpoovvny Kat opyas... 

In this connexion it is worth while, before accusing the scribe of 
pap* (and not his forerunners) of unscholarly carelessness, to examine 
the passages involving zAovros (o or to wAovros), where the papyrus is 
extant, and to see the company which it keeps. I have put it into the 
note below.’ From this it will be seen that pap** is easily the most 


1 Rom. ix 23 To mAovros P#FG, rov mAovrov rell. 
2 Cor. viii 2 ro mAovros P*#*N BCP 17, 31? 
tov miovrov rell. et Euthal Thdt Dam. 
Eph. i 7 to mAovros P©RNABDFG. 
Tov mdourov N° D°K LY ? rell et Patr mult. 
Eph. i 18 7s 0 mAovros P** rell omn**. [Curiously enough, Fé" G*" make the first 
ts into Tt (te €or 7 eAms) but leave 74s o mAovTOs with the rest. ] 
Eph. ii 7 70 vmepBaddov mAovros P*!R*ABD*FG 17 67°* Eusi/2 Euthal, Orig 1/2 
(wAnOos). 
Tov vmepBaddovta mAovrov DSEKLP al pl Eus 1/2 Orig 1/2 Thdt Dam. 
Eph. iii 8 ro avegexuacrov mAovros P“R*ABCD*FG 17 67** Euthal. 
Tov avefixuactov mAovrov N°D°EKLP al pl. Dial Did Chr Cyr That al. 
(ro aveg. mAovroy Dam*'*), 
Eph. iii 16 «ara ro mAovros P“NABCD*EFGP 67**116 Ephr Ath 
kata tov mdovrov D°KL al ps-Just Meth Ath Did Bas Chr Euthal Cyr™ 
almu. (Kenyon omits to chronicle this place. | 
Phil. iv 19 «ara ro mAovros P*R*ABD*(FG)P17 31**67** Euthal. 
kara Tov mAovroy D®** EKL al pl Chr Cyr al. 
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consistent witness, and this for the neuter—except at Eph. i 18 where 
all agree on the masculine ; whereas the lexicographers, together with 
the correctors of & and D, consider zAovros to be masculine, always. 

Critics too often look askance at so-called ‘ barbarisms’ and at the 
personal preferences or failings of writers—(how a// of us, invariably, 
have certain frailties in the matter of composition)—as if the primitive 
texts were perfect and completely ‘polished’; and they are apt to 
forget so frequently that all the attempted polishing, and the harmonizing 
for consistency’s sake, took place later; so that, when we recover 
roughnesses of diction, doubtful grammar, or unacceptable construc- 
tions—judgement being passed in accordance with certain strict modern 
standards—we are, perhaps, more nearly approximating the primitive 
or the original text, thari by setting down these things, forthwith, as pure 
errors of the pen or of the head of scribes and copymen. ‘This must 
undeniably be the case, the farther back we go in our researches. 

To take an example of such things, consult 1 Cor. viii. r-3. Here it 
is found that the papyrus omits rc in verse 2, rov Geov and vz’ avrov in 
verse 3. It reads, therefore: wep: de rwv edwroOutwv, odapev ore wavtes 
yroow cxouer’ 9 de yrwors prow, 7 de ayary orxodope. It could not be 
more terse and graphic. We are therefore speaking of abstract know- 
ledge, and of love in the abstract. There are no ‘objects’. Paul 
continues: e Tis doxer eyvwxevar (absque t) ovrw eyvw Kabws der yvwvat' 
« de Tus ayara (— tov Geov) ovros eyvworat ( — vz’ avtov). 

There is a space before « dS tus and after eyywora, so that the 
sentence was considered complete. Since the scribe’s day, tov @eov 
appears after ayaa and um avrov after eyvwora. 

8*17 and C/emtlex omit vm’ avrov but retain rov Geov. The point to 
note is that other sympathisers with fap** elsewhere are absent here, 
and they had probably received some ‘ polish’ already, if we accept this 
dictum of our earliest witness as to loving in the abstract, and of the fact 
being recognized dy all and sundry. It seems to be a splendid example 
of ‘ the shorter text’ at its independent best. 

There is another case where the ‘ object’ is lacking, at 1 Cor. xi 22. 
The papyrus makes Paul say: re ecw vpew ; exraww( — vpas); ev rovrw 


Col. i 27 7 To mAovros PSABD®**° EKLYW al°Clem Eus Occ Thpl. 
To tAoutos FG, tov mAovrov D®** (om. 1 cum lat). 
7s 0 wAouvtos NCP al Chr Euthal Cyr Thdt Dam. 
Col. ii 2 «s may mAovros P“N*B 67** (vide Greg Emend) Clem. 
«is wav To mdovtos AC 17 Sod"? Euthal. 
«is mav To wAnOus Cys. 
«s wavra Tov movroy Dé, 
«s wavra mdovrov N°DEKLP al longe pi. [| Htant FG]. 
« mavta tantum H, «es mdovroy Sod'* (olim 71). 
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ovx eraww. Some have eraweow for eravw prim., but all have vyas, 
except pap. 

If these studies mean anything and are not undertaken upon a 
purely academic basis, we must see that in this document we have 
not only an opportunity to exercise our critical faculties to the utmost, 
but in reality a chance to penetrate beyond the jungle of ecclesiastical 
comments—and, worse still, of fourth- and fifth-century standardization 
of a secondary text—and that it enables us to enjoy companionship with 
the éitfe of the second—third century, as we have here before us exactly 
such a document as was upon the desks of the worthies whose all too 
scanty remains have come down to us. It brings us into the atmosphere 
and into the area of Clement of Alexandria, that linguist and traveller, 
who combined East and West; of others of an earlier date, and also 
into the heart of the Semitic background, before the text had been 
tortured in order to make it yield a smoother Greek than that which 
probably obtained originally. 

I am sure that we have over-estimated Origen and Jerome as satis- 
factory guides ; but we are now on the ground occupied by critics at 
the time of the Muratorian Canon, and of Tatian; on that of Hippo- 
lytus, Apelles, and Athenagoras; of Theodotus of Byzantium and 
Theophilus of Antioch; of Polycrates of Ephesus ; of Melito of Sardis, 
and of Firmilian of Caesarea ; of Tertullian of Carthage ; and, without 
any question, we recede to a time before Pope Cornelius and Novatian 
had taken up their pens to write (in the mid-third century). This is a 
privilege which has been denied to us, so far. 

It seems certain that much editing took place. Some Pauline prose 
rises to such poetic heights that ‘improvements’ were not attempted at 
these places. Other passages formed the subject of most unwelcome 
meddling. All this has been hidden so far. The papyrus now points an 
important finger in many helpful directions, and enables us to begin the 
adjudication of the issue. 

Hort (Sedct Readings, p. 127, col. 2), on Colossians, speaks of ‘ primi- 
tive corruption’. If by ‘ primitive’ he means ‘ear/y’, this agrees with 
what I have just written. But primitive corruption is another matter. 
If we allow that, we can then disband our forces, for our enquiries will 
meet with a fog-bank at the very outset. 

A debated reading, involving a single letter, at 1 Cor. xii 27 of pepovs 
or peAous is apparently settled by pap” in favour of pepovs, although the 
most ‘ primitive’ copies, if written from dictation, might easily confound 
the two letters. 

Many of the Latin Fathers are, for the most part, out of Court. 
Tertullian and Ambrosiaster (occasionally Lucifer) alone reveal vestiges 
of the pre-third century text of the Pauline epistles, now that we can 
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confront their quotations with a document dating avowedly from the 
very beginning of the third century. We can, therefore, now brush 
aside a welter of the citations in Sabatier’s great work (after a review of 
them), as beside the mark. We have to dismiss from our minds all 
preconceived ideas, and all conventional methods of judgement, if we 
are to assess fap“ at its true value. This will apply particularly to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, when some one is ready to dissect that part of 
the papyrus. There are about sixty unique omissions in those thirteen 
chapters, some of deep importance. 

Certain passages involving a nominative, instead of an accusative, 
have been put down as errors, but, from the look of it, I am thinking 
that Paul was addicted to what we might call the ‘colon’ or ‘ videlicet’ 
method, with an asyntactic plunge into a vivid continuation, irrespective 
of the previous construction, thus suddenly halted—to admit of a 
beautiful emphasis. Numerous cases of anacoluthon occur, but there 
is no room to discuss them separately. However, we should note quite 
specially: 1 Cor. i 24 Avrow de rows KAntors Iovdavors te xa EAAnow : 
Xpc @8 Svvayus car OF copia. . . (with Clem4lex), instead of the usual : 
xpurrov ... dvvapywv .. . coguay Of all other Greek witnesses, and of the 
Latins. Compare sah doh syr aeth, and note Tertullian’s: ‘Christus, 
Sophia et Virtus Dei’, with the nominatives here of Zeo Mag, Hil, 
Victorin, Phoebad, and Auct de praedict. referred to by Sabatier. 

The ‘direct’ method is illustrated at Rom. xiii 9, where ev tw (sec.) 
is omitted before: ayarnoes tov tAnowv. Here FG support pap“ in 
omitting ev tw. To this procedure B is an accessory. So we have the 
two lines definitely merged here, P*+B = F+G. The supporters are 
d ¢ f g vg, the Latins, arm and aeth, while, thereagainst, the Coptic 
knows of and inserts the ev tw, for the indirect method. 

This digression leaves us still wrestling with the pre-third century 
possibilities and probabilities. 

Here is a composite, where Lucifer of Cagliari holds the balance of 
power with fap. It occurs at 2 Cor. v8. TZert writes: Fidentes 
autem et bonum ducentes, as if: @appouvres Se xat evdoxouvres, for which 
no Greeks are extant. 

The usual Greek is: Oappovpev de car evdoxovper, 

but & has: @Oappouvtes de car evdoxouper, 
and fap* has: Oappoupev de evdoxourrtes, 
as Lucifer: Audemus etiam bonum voluntatem habentes. 

As to the latinity of pap“, a distinct challenge seems to be patent 
when we consult Eph. iv 9. Here the papyrus not only omits pepy as 
to the nether regions, but also ra before xarwrepa. A consultation of 
the evidence here (see Wordsworth and White’s Vudgate note) will 
explain what I intend to convey—all too briefly owing to lack of space. 
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This is bound up with not a little agreement on the part of Tertullian. 
See, in the immediate context, at Eph. iv 25—do pap” with Zert, but 
Tertis and Lucifer, only. 

Note further 2 Cor. v 10 ra wa tov owparos with Latin [not Zert 
here] for: ra da tov owparos, but alone among Greek MSS. Michaelis 
suggests an original: ra dua da rov owparos. 

A real anceps place occurs at 1 Cor. xvi 12, involving many versions 
(goth : ‘ bithe’, with sak doh. euywn and arad (S5)) where fap writes 
eav—alone among Greeks—for oray, and this eay is now established 
as probably preceding orav. Another probably lurks at Gal. ii. 12 rwa 
for twas. Consult Latin: venisset (or veniret) quidam, while Bohairic 
distinctly has twa. 

At Gal. ii. 1 BapvaBas (‘pera BapvaBas’) is treated as indeclinable. 
This agrees with sak doh (against /a¢ syr) and is one of the few 
definite places of Coptic sympathy.’ TAyovov also remains indeclinable 
[Rom. xiii 10 (against FG)], which exempts the scribe from tampering 
with his copy. 

The singular Sona for Sovara at Eph. iv 8 is exceptional and might 
trace to an unpointed Syriac, while, in this connexion, note 2 Cor. vii 5 
poBos ( pro poBor) with syr Zert only, and Phil. iv 15 povov (pro povor) 
as syr (hiat Tert). 

At Eph. ii 4 we have the outstanding variant in pap” of nAenoer for 
yyarnoey, unknown to other Greeks, but very well known to a// the 
Latins, against the serried ranks of gr syr goth sah boh aeth. It is an 
exceptionally interesting place.’ 

In the very next verse (ii 5) we find unique agreement between Bet + 
Kat Tats ercOvysas, with the famous ug cod. Armachensis + et concupi- 
scentiis, which, perhaps, throws light on the origin of yAeqjcev in the 
previous verse by pap. 

Now we can see plainly a Graeco-Latin already at work, influencing 
also Bet (whose reading Hort put aside), and influencing fap“ as well, 
only a few lines previously. 

Syriac order does not intrude in this epistle (Ephesians) in pap“, but 
is to be found in 2 Cor. xiii 10 a few pages previously (for in the 
papyrus Eph. succeeds 2 Cor., not Galatians), where we read: azwv 

1 Add these places: 1 Cor. x 4, 21; Gal. vi 14; the exceptional order at 1 Cor. 
xi 24 of eorw pov To cwya; and note Rom. x 15 +o7t with sah boh syr. 

2 Eph. ii 4/5, where pap*® reads nAenoev for nyarnoev, and where B adds xa 
Tas em@Ouyuas, there is space for either in F, where large blanks are left. The 
reader will do well to consult the edition of F. The MS G shows the same blank 
in the Greek, but above the blank is written: misertus est nostri, following dilexit 
nos (over nyamnoev nuas). Tisch. does not give this conflation, but White does. 


The mix-up may have originally extended to and involved rapamrapacw/owpaow 
and em@uyuias. 
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tavta pap Sod™ and syr (for ravra azwy all the rest). Also: mpagw 

exe: Rom. xii 4, apre vyas r Cor. xvi 7. The matter merits grave 

attention when coupled with the following : 

1 Cor. i 28 xatapynon ta ovra pap" syr copt aeth Tert 

1 Cor. xii 8 ddora da tov Tve pap syr, latt alig. et Tert 

1 Cor. xiv 36 e&m\Oev o Aoyos tov bv pap" syr aeth only. 

2Cor.v6 ev tw cwpare dnp. pap” syr boh Tert 1/2 Pac. 

2 Cor. xii 14 OnocavpLew ros yovevow pap Sod™ syr copt [non gr lat 
goth), all in the Syriac order. 

Note also a curious place at Eph. vi 20, where fap“ and B agree 
together to write avro for ev avrw. Refer to Syriac and you find it there ! 
But the Syriac adds avro again at the end of the verse (so also sa). 
Curiously enough, avadint also says: ‘ut patefaciam é//ud, sicut oportet 
me loqui de ipso’, but in Arabic the word for ‘#//ud’ is the same in 
both places (»). (Hort threw away this reading of B, although it is a 
vivid one, relating to ro pvornpiov Tov evayyediov, Or, as BFG Vict have 
it, to ro pvorypov alone, for they omit rov evayyeduov). 

Add to this Rom. xi 6, where fap“ writes ovx for ovxer: in the first 
instance: « de yapis ove ef epywv ewer n xXapis ovKere yewerar yxapis, 
differentiating in the respective positions between the two expressions. 
This is found in syr and in d e Pe/ag and in half of the Vulgate MSS. 
No Greeks beside fap“ have it thus, nor will the reading be found 
noticed in Tischendorf or von Soden. 

Add again Rom. xiv 4 (occurring close to the above), where pap“ 
SayS: » ornxe y muerte. With what authority, it may be asked. Once 
more with Syriac, and only Ambrosiaster in support. This instead of 
ornke. y wurte of the rest. Another variant unknown to Tischendorf, 
Scrivener, von Soden, and the rest of the editors. 

This style is repeated (alone) at Rom. xvi 17 with: 7 Aeyovras 7 
Towvvras against the Aeyovras y mowovvras of DFG, while most omit 
Aeyovras Kat. 

Close by, again, pap*** omits pov in Rom. xv 31, in the phrase: xa 
dtaxovia (wou) 7 es eepoveaAnp evrpordextos dia twv aywv yevyra. This 
is agreed to by syr, but it is absolutely against the usual Syriac usage, 
for syr has a redundancy of pov and inserts the possessive very frequently 
elsewhere ! 

At 1 Cor. xv 58 we notice that Kenyon says ‘pov 2° add. per 
errorem’. He refers to: ‘wore adeAgot pov, ayarnro: pov’, but this is 
legitimate, and is again found in the Syriac. 

At 2 Cor. vii 7 pap, after rov vywv fyAov, substitutes vrep nywv for 
vrep evov. This might be considered a slip, as va, nuw, and vw 
occur previously in the verse, but Syriac supports this vrep nuwy of pap", 
and is alone in doing it, with d0h [non sah, non al.]. 
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A word here as to the Gothic version, which is extant for a large part 
of the Epistles. 

The text seems to have been brought into conformity with a fourth- 
century standard, somewhat resembling the operation carried out in 
connexion with the Greek MS B [as against what we find of much more 
mixture in W], but, occasionally the Gothic offers valuable hints as 
to the older texts, which it weighed, assimilated, and apparently 
* neutralized ’." 

Thus, at Romans xv 12 our fap“ reads quite alone: xat 0 woravo- 
pevos apxe (for... apxew of all the rest). We find support alone in 
goth, which has ‘ reikinoth’, not ‘ reikinén’. 

Similarly, at 1 Cor. xv 31 pap” reads (with 17 and two other cursives) 
aro$vnokwv for arofvncxw.? Kenyon says per errorem, but goth has 
‘ gasviltands’, and it indicates that ‘I “(am) dying” daily’; for, com- 
pare syr (trsp. in fin.): ‘ort xa? nyepavy arobvncKwv eyw’, with a kind of 
nominative absolute. [See Schaaf Lexicon, p. 304.] 

There may be other present participles lurking in the primitive Greek 
text. Another (hidden) example occurs at 2 Cor. xi 2 where no MSS 
read {Adv for {mAG, but in Lucifer’s and in Ambrosiaster’s texts it 
is found in the Latin (ae «ns and selans respectively). Pap is 
unfortunately mutilated here, «: inight shew it. When we turn to goth 
we find it, however: ajanonds, and not aljano. 

In this connexion observe 2 Cor. vii 8: BAerwy for Brew (with 
vg only. Cp. Hort Select Readings p. 120); ayarwv for ayarw at 
2 Cor. xii 15, this time with BDFGS, and syr evidently (ayarwv eyw); 
also avravarAnpwv at Col. i 24 by fap alone, not found here in the 
gothic, but definitely in syr, where a double ‘mim’ is found at the 
beginning of the word. See Schaaf’s Lexicon, p. 312, the word being 
given as supplens or implens. Note also Hilary’s adimplens. 

Observe also, in connexion with the occasional occurrence of the 
participial form in the Gothic, dealt with above, that it is anything but 
a settled practice with that version, and not ex usu or ex ingenio linguae. 

1 This is noticeable at Eph. iv g in the verse : 70 52 dvéBn ri éorw, el pi) Ste wal 
natéBn (mpw@rov] els Ta KaTwrepa wépy Tis is. : 

If you look at Kenyon’s notes you will find: ‘«are8y7 cum NACDFG, + zpwrov 
BS’. The whole story is that +pwroy is read by B goth (and sah 3/4 syrarmc 
ftvg), with the correctors of N and C, plus KLP and Eus1/2 Dam Thdt1/2 
Ambrst. The Papyrus, however, omits mpwrov (against B goth etc.) with the 
group mentioned by Kenyon, making it, however, NtAC*DF*'G, plus OW 17 a/* 
deguggA*HN boh sah 1/4 aeth, Iren'“ Theodot (ap. Clem) Orig**'"* Eus 1/2 (Chr) 
Euthal Cyr Thdt 1/2 Occ Tert™ Lucif Hil Victorin Auit Vien Aug” Hier Pel, 

Note.—In this verse pap* reads ovr for om: (alone). It might be an error or 
modification of ovrws, or possibly ovrws om, this ovrws (verily) being an original, 
from which sprang mpwrov later on. Compare sah and doh. 

2 Np follows am06vncxay, but is not responsible. Pap** has a dash after awoOvnoxwv. 
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This can be controlled at Gal. i 23, where dr: 6 duwxwy wore is rendered 
by: ‘thatei vrak uns simlé’, using the perfect (or pluperfect) vrak 
instead of this present participle dux«xwv (= ‘he who was in the habit of 
harrying us formerly ’). 

Further, at 2 Cor. xii 5 goth is definite for ovdev of pap* (against ov 
of all others) with ‘ni vaiht’, and this agrees with /att vett [exc. g| and 
ugg [exc. P R] ‘nihil’, all not yet called to our notice as regards pap". 
No Greeks had heretofore exhibited it, nor aeth, nor Ambr, nor Amérst, 
who quote the passage. 

Note also Gal. ii 15, the +ovres of fap" (not found in other Greeks) 
with goth + visandans, agreeing with syr aeth copt [non Jatt). 

Observe, lastly, Col. iii 23, where the group pap** B Sod” sak and 
goth stand together for the reading: epyaleoGe ws tw kup, ovk avOpwrois, 
suppressing xac before ovx avOpwros, a kind of parataxis for which the 
Coptic method is famous, but quite unusual and unexpected in the 
Gothic. 

Hort forsook B here and has nothing in his margin ; yet the terseness 
of it should have appealed to him, and the combination for this, the 
‘shorter’ text again, demanded respectful attention ; but, of course, he 
knew nothing of von Soden’s two supporters, nor of sak, and probably 
not of the Gofhic, since Tischendorf did not report it. 

About a dozen solecisms in fap“ remain unaccounted for (e.g. pera- 
xwytot Col. i 23, ayarn pro poBw 2 Cor. vii 1 fin., + BAreere Phil. iii 18), 
and it is exceedingly strange that no trace of these and a few other 
things appears elsewhere among the Greeks, which strike us moderns as 
novelties. 

We have no resource, at present, so far as I know, for tracking the 
origin and the subsequent dropping of such variants, except the supposi- 
tion that several well-meaning busy-bodies intervened, and reviewed 
and revised. We cannot well have recourse to the known Versions 
(Latin and Syriac), which could have preceded fap“ in these matters, 
for, if they were involved in the proceedings, traces would surely linger. 

Greek B comes out of the ordeal in the Pauline epistles rather well, 
although the fap*-B combination is quite eclectic, and, as FG are 
frequently found with fap“ against B, it is evident that there were 
drastic revisions subsequent to the date of the papyrus text; but it is 
the revision which preceded the papyrus text which concerns us most. 

At 2 Cor. vi 15 the papyrus and B divide squarely, the former for 
TuwTw peta amrurrov, and the latter for murov pera arwrov. Besides, 
B has a notable conflation at Col. i 12 of: tw xadeoavte Kat txavwoavrt, 
while fap* holds the rw txavwoavre half of it. At 2 Cor.x 7 pap knows 
nothing of B’s doxer weroWevac for rerobev. Nor at Rom. xiii 13 fin., 
where B says ev epror cat Lydous (for eprd. xar Lyrw), being unwilling to 
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interrupt the preceding series of plurals—an old and well-worn method 
of B; but pap“ is clear against it. Compare Paul’s mixed numbers 
elsewhere at 2 Cor. xi 27, xii 20, Gal. v 20. 

From the number of times that fap“ is associated throughout with 
an FG group (¢. Eph. iv 9 —pepy, Eph. ii 19 apa minus ovv, and the 
famous —xaxyyv at Col. iii 5) against a B- or an N-grouping, it may be 
said with confidence that the stem of the papyrus shews forth a text 
which had not then ‘gone apart’, as it did subsequently, and our 
contention as to drastic revision is apparent and confirmed. 

Note very particularly another association of B alone with FG at 
Eph. vi 19, in omitting tov evayyeduov after to pvornpwov. Lap“ here is 
mutilated and lacks four lines, but my calculation shews that there 
would be no room for rov evayyeAvov, and Kenyon, when appealed to, 
confirms me. 

At any rate, we can take FG back from the ninth to the fourth 
century at Col. iii 14, where they read evoryros (with D) for reAcoryros, 
as Ambrst quotes: quod est vinculum wnttatis. 


DoctTRINAL VARIANTS 


But few important doctrinal matters seem to be really involved in this 
new document—(see, however, Eph. i 5 —éa, Eph. ii 5 ewpacw, Col. iii 22 
—xata mavra)—but one, nevertheless, demands most careful considera- 
tion, and occurs at Col. itis. Did Paul say eriOvpray xaxnv or erbvprav? 

Pap” omits xaxynv with F®'G and Hilary." 

St Paul is very emphatic in this verse. He says: 

‘ Kill off, therefore, your members which are on the earth : fornica- 
tion, uncleanness, passion, desire, and the covetousness which equates 
idolatry.’ 

Now peAy, to begin with, is an important word—([cf. Eph. v 30: 
ort peAn expev Tov Gwpuatos avrov]—meaning ‘limbs’. Metaphorically 
used of the Sun and of the Moon, of philosophical intricacies, of parts 
of a sentence, of the Law, and, I think, of the physico-psychic sub- 
divisions or ‘ qualities’ in the Hindu classification of the body and soul. 

As to zafos—this is one of the famous Qualities in Hindu 
terminology : 

SATTWAN .. RAJAS . . TAMAS 
SOOTHFASTNESS . . MA@OZ . . DARKNESS 

Then, ér:@vysa, DESIRE (of every kind), is ¢he one thing to be ‘ killed 
off’ in this our mortal career, if we are to become really purified and 
emancipated. 


1 Sabatier quotes Hilary definitely for the omission, but the Vienna Corpus 
includes the word. 
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Therefore, the absence or presence of xaxyy in Col. iii 5 appears to 
me to be of great importance. If the word be rightfully absent in 
St Paul’s philosophy, as pap** asserts—(and nowhere else in the twenty- 
five-fold N.T. use is ex6vjua qualified by xaxy)—then Christianity and 
Brahminism draw much closer together than has been supposed. 

The fact that the omission in fap** finds support only in FG is not 
in itself significant of a weak link in the chain. What it shews is, 
that between the ninth-century codices FG and this papyrus of the 
early-third century there intervened the recensions of B, of &, of A, 
of C, of D, of E, of H, of Coptic, of Gothic, which added the word. 

Note at Gal. iii 19 pap** goes with FG de gm Jren and Amodrst for 
the simpler zpagewv, instead of rapaBacewv of the rest. Note also 
Rom. vi rr and 12 as to ‘the shorter text’. These matters can be 
followed and checked in Kenyon’s notes. 

What remains for me to do, after making the foregoing statement as 
to FG, is to provide some key which will open the door of the con- 
necting passage between the two groups; some stepping-stones, which 
will enable us to cross the intervening torrent. These are now forth- 
coming in W and von Soden a78, MSS of the eighth to the tenth century, 
both at Athos, in the library of the Laura, and quite unknown in the 
Pauline epistles to Tischendorf and Hort, and apparently unknown to 
White. 

With these stepping-stones—grown into a bridge, by a legitimate 
inductive process—we can see, and beyond any peradventure, that 
the agreements between fap“ and the group FG plus the Itala and 
others, are by no means fortuitous, and that the elder group of Greek 
uncials on parchment—hitherto our mainstay—represents only two- 
thirds of the ancient text. 

I think this will be found to be a fair statement, in the light of the 
statistical situation, supplied by Kenyon on pages xv, xvi, of his 
Introduction. 

I have no room to amplify this theme here, but an interesting and 
square division can be signalled at Col. iii 21, where Kenyon reports 
pap BS for épefiLere. To this evidence now add © 78 (besides Clem, 
Thdt®4 and Dam), against the rapopy:feobe of the rest. This division 
abundantly justifies ¥ 78 as balancing factors—in this case opposing FG. 

Thereagainst, observe Rom. xv 31 % diaxovia by pap plur. and © 78, 
as Opposed to 7 dwpodopia of B*D*FG. 

Then again, FG conspire in a good many other places to exhibit 
valuable readings, not found in the rest of the Greek uncials, but which 
have support from Tertullian and others. 

Compare, for example, 2 Cor. xiii 2, where we find «is ro (before 
maw) lacking in pap“ FG Jat syr arm goth. ‘The verse, in English, is: 
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‘I announced previously and foretell (you), as if I were present 
the second time; and being absent now, (I write) to them who here- 
tofore have sinned, and to all other, that if I come again I will not spare.’ 
There is nothing abhorrent in English about saying ‘in the future’ for 

eis to wadw, but the translators, both of A.V. and R.V., ignored this «is 
ro of the Greek. They rendered, as the Latin: s/erum or rursum, and 
many other versions adopt the same attitude, if «is ro were in their 
foundation exemplars.’ 

Now the absence of «is ro can make zadw apply, either to this other 
visit, or to ob ewopua, viz. that another time he would not spare. 
Possibly «is ro was introduced for a purpose. [Compare dy wadw in 
Homer, both of actions and of place.] The Coptic is rather more 
definite : 

Sah = ‘ that if I should come another time, I shall not spare’, 

Boh = ‘that if I should come this other time, I will not spare any 

more ’, for 60/4 adds a xe at the end. 

The Syriac, which we have, says: eol, which Leusden and Schaaf 
translate denuo, but which the Walton polyglot translator renders 
amplius! The word can mean amplius, rursum (or ilerum or denuo), 
adhuc, deinceps, ulterius, praeterea, adeo. From this kettle of fish 
translators have to draw their deductions. Schaaf therefore made it : 

‘Si venero denuo non parcam’, but the Polyglotimt ; 

‘Si venero amplius me non parciturum ’. 

Here we have a light on the uses of the Versions, and also on their 
limitations. This place is rather a crux. 

[Note that fap** takes its own considered line (alone) just above, at 
2 Cor. xii 19 with od wada: for the waa or radu of the rest.] 

However, whatever may be the rights of the case in 2 Cor. xii 19 
and xiii 2, we have a remarkable side-light about the matter of 
erOvjua, suddenly falling from a clear sky ; because the great authority 
B—(paramount in the Epistles, until the advent of pap**)—actually 
substitutes er@vpsas for ayaprias in Eph. ii 1: ‘ae vas ovras vexpous 
Tos TaparTwpacw Kat Tats errOvpcacs vawv’, which is not to be found 
in pap“, nor anywhere else. [Hort’s margin is silent. | 

In aeth, to which we always turn for most valuable clues in such 
matters—[observe that it omits radw at 2 Cor. xiii 2]—we find plain 
omission of: xat rats apapriats vawv, which indicates something pre-B 
and pre-pap", for pap** amplifies (with syr doh) by: rows raparrwpacw 
vpwy Kat Tas apapTias vpwv; and when we turn to ZertudlianMare, we 
merely find ‘ Dicit: illos delictis mortuos, in quibus ingressi erunt’, as 

1 There does not appear to be another case of eis ro wakw in the N.T. but els ra 


omow occurs, and els pos, els pavepov without 70 or tov. We do find, however, «ls 
To mavreAes at Heb, vii 25 and Luc. xiii 11. 
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if the verse in his copy might also have had a shorter form. In Sod 65 
(a MS at Grottoferrata) the order is changed to: ry apapria kat ros 
rapartwpaciy, as in syr and arm. 

Observe, further, that B repeats, emphasizes, and confirms his previous 
reading only four verses later, viz. at Eph ii 5, where that MS alone 
writes: ev rows TaparTwpacw Kat Tats ér.Ovpctacs, and where the others 
merely fluctuate defween ‘trespasses’ and ‘sins’; or as ¥, Hier,and Basil 
inanely repeat ‘trespasses and sins’ (from verse 1). Here pap sub- 
stitutes rors owpaow for tos tapartwyacw, without any support, so far 
(cf. FG at Phil. iv 7, which substitute ra cwpara for ra vonpara); but White 
now reports ug? for concupiscentiis, which equates B&*, This vg? MS, 
together with vg2* will bear watching in other connexions. [Hort™8 is 
again silent as to B.] 

Before leaving this matter of doctrinal variants, we may note a reading 
in pap* at 1 Cor.i 8—(as peculiar to pap there, as the one above is 
to B in Eph. ii 1)—of: ‘reAewovs’ for ‘éws (or dypr) reAovs’ of the 
other MSS and versions. And compare Didache (vi 2): «i pev yap 
daca Bacraca tov fvyov tov kv Tedeos eon. 

In view, therefore, of the omission of xaxny at Col. iii 5, we have been 
at the pains to investigate all the unusual omissions in the text of our 
papyrus. But, before leaving the question, we have this to add as to the 


absence of xaxnv. If the reader will look four verses beyond he will 
find, in verse g, curious and unexpected corroborative testimony from 
Clement Alex, who read there in his copy: amexdvcapevor tov madatov 
avOpwrov avy tars ercOvpucacs, instead of the usual: ouv ras tpageow 


avrov ! 

Now Clement’s active life coincides precisely as to date with the 
presumed period of our papyrus. He was made presbyter in 190 and 
died in 220. Thus we might say that the reading was Alexandrian, but 
syr® comes in here to affirm the reading and to confirm it." 

In von Soden’s N.T. series of footnotes there is no reference to this, 
although it is noticed on p. 1961 of his introductory volumes. I do 
not know whether Mr Sparks? will call attention to it in the apparatus 
to the Vulgate. In the Latins we find only : 

actibus Amérst Hil 1/3 Ambr 4/4 Faust Vigil, it ug. 
operibus Jrenint Hier 3/3 

gestis Ail 1/3 

peccatis Hil 1/3 

) Tisch. uses syr® for syr posterior or Harkleian, and Soden uses syr” for the Peshitta 
and syr" for the Harkleian. 

2? The Rev. H. F. D. Sparks, who is now editing the remaining books in the 


Wordsworth and White Vulgate, has very kindly replied to some questions which 
I put to him. 


VOL. XXXVIILI. M 
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Schaaf translates syr pesh: ‘moribus’. The word used means: 
mores, conversationes, o7 actiones. 

The Gothic uses jam, rather more ‘ moribus’ than ‘actibus’. The 
Sahidic has the equivalent of oferi/us, and the Bohairic transliterates 
the Greek zpagis, but has it in the singular. 

Therefore, if we combine Eph. ii 1 and Col. iii 9, we find that B 
remains alone with C/em and the Harkleian Syriac, but always without 
the xaxos (of Col. iii 5). 

Now it is almost self-evident that, if you have settled down into the 
community-life of the early Christians, ‘ Desire’ has been put aside ; 
that individual desires—whether bad, harmless, indifferent, or good— 
have been subordinated, put into the background, ‘ killed-off’. Hence, 
am I not right in coupling Paul’s teaching with Barnabas’ teaching, 
and with the theme of the Didache, of the Ecclesiastical Canons. and of 
the Apostolic Constitutions, as to EMII@YMIA of any kind being taboo? 

The keys are in Romans vii 7/8, Gal. v 24, Eph. iv 22, James i 15, 
and 1 John ii 17. 

Compare also Clem. Rom. Ad Cor. ii 1-2. 

We now come to the final five words of 

1 Cor. xv 54: xareroOn o Oavaros es vixos 

and 55: mov gov, Gavare, To vixos ; 

and 57: tw didovre nyuv To viKxos 
Epenthesis, if it may be so designated here, is common throughout 
pap: vpew, yewovrat, tewwv, [pewxas, and so forth, culminating here 
in 1 Cor. xv, where fap“, in all three places, writes vecxos, so that we 
are no farther advanced as to whether Paul meant victoria, or contentio, 
or potentia (as Tertuno loco), and Zert Mare cleverly turns the difficulty by 
doubling up with: Udi est mors victoria vel contentio tua? Ubi est mors 
aculeus tuus ? 

But veixos is not found elsewhere in the New Testament, nor veixn, as 
far as we know. 


The notes to the edition of pap“ indicate a large number of omissions, 
assumed to be due to homoioteleuton. How far this apparent care- 
lessness invalidates other omissions is a grave and pertinent question. 
I had prepared a list of the rarer omissions, but there is no room for it 
here. It replies very fully to this extremely relevant question, and covers 
some 260 cases, fully reported, with the evidence in each place. 

I do not suppose that any competent critic will say that these omissions 
are due to pure chance, for to the long list must be added at least 
twice or thrice as many more, where larger support is forthcoming. 

It is quite true, speaking mathematically—as the N.T. documents 
have been copied and reproduced so often—that fortuitous mistakes 
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have crept into many manuscripts a/ the same places. We had cited all 
the cases, which we could notice, of support from single documents, 
besides groups, whether fortuitous or not. But this great list is too 
long for us to question the genuine character of a number of these 
omissions. 

As the whole object of the enquiry is to assess and establish the 
credibility of the witness, we had ransacked the subsidiary evidence, 
where available, and the tabulation does not present as arid a field as 
might be supposed, when we turn to the context, and check each series. 


Upon the veracity of Papyrus, upon the law of probability regarding 
many or most of its omissions, hanging upon a faithful copying of the 
original (and that original having, in turn, duly and properly recorded 
the ‘shorter’ text), depends the real problem of the primary text. 

H. C. Hoskier. 


NotE.—The author of this article has arranged to print the list of 
omissions referred to above. On application to Dr H. C. Hoskier 
a copy may be obtained free of charge to subscribers to the JOURNAL; 
price rs. post free to others. 

Appendix to above avtie/e bound at end oF — 
vo. 


NOTES ON THE MINOR PROPHETS 


1. Hosea xii 1 
1 PNP oY) Syroy 7) Ty mp 

THERE is no need to emend this verse, if once it be realized that 
DWAIP denotes the ‘heathen gods’, as again in Ps. xvi 3 according to 
the interpretation of Gunkel and Junker.’ Then the words 7) and ft? 
are antithetical, the former being the participle Qal of 1 ‘to tremble, 
waver’, Thus the meaning is: ‘But Judah still wavers where God is 
concerned, yet is firm enough where heathen gods are concerned.’ 


2. Micah v 13 
THY PYM WR WWE ‘Ayn 
The word 7" is usually emended to Jay ‘thine idols’, but there is 
no need for any change. In one of the Ras Shamra texts (s. 7.2.A.S. 


1936, p. 226, 1. 2 and n. on p. 229) the word “* stands parallel to op 
‘graven image’. It is obviously the Arabic % ,¢ ‘ bedaubed stone’ (on 


' So [WP often denotes ‘demons’ in Aramaic incantation texts ! 
* For the loss of the final weak letter, the Ugar. 15 (=Hebr. ""D) ‘fruit and 
‘WY ( = Hebr. iT) ‘country’ may be compared, 
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which s. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites*, pp. 157, 201, 210) 
Here it constitutes an excellent parallel to TW. 
3. Micah vi 10 
may iM Ns yey niyk yey ma wT ip 

This notoriously difficult verse is not really so hopeless as has been 
supposed, and I suggest the following treatment. 

Delete the initial ny as arising from the preceding my’. For M3 
read M3 as a parallel to N81. When this had become corrupted, some 
editor attempted to mend matters by glossing the absurd YW? ™2 as 
= Jz] MAY; these words must therefore be excised and YW substituted 
for Y02. Now, for UXT read BXI= NOX, and render ‘Shall I brook 
the ath of wickedness, or the execrable ephahk of scantiness?’ This is 
once again the constant protest against short measures and ‘deceitful 
weights’. Compare the very next verse ! 

4. Nahum iii 11 
mou “TR MAPA) RNDD 

It is usually assumed that 3¥F of the MT is an error for 387, but 
modya is still difficult, despite the assumed parallel of maby) in the sense 
of ‘overwhelmed, tired, faint’. Might we not read ‘TA “DHA AX"D 
madyd ‘Thou, too, shalt hire thyself out, shalt become a serving-maid’? 
The word andy will have the same sense as in Arabic and Phoenician, 
and as in the Ras Shamra texts. 

In support of the first emendation reference may be made to a passage 
in the recently-published ‘ Legend of Keret’ from Ras Shamra. In the 
course of a description of the havoc wrought by an invading army, there 
occurs (I. 97) the significant line: a/mnt skr tékr ‘Verily, the widow 
hires herself out’. 

5. Hosea viii 1 
min ma-by “wap ret) yan-be 
syye MA) NM My 

Literally rendered, this verse means: ‘Unto thy palate a trumpet, 
like an eagle over the House of YHWH, because they have transgressed 
My covenant and trespassed against My law!’ 

In order to make sense of this obscure passage, the AV, following the 
lead of the Targum, gratuitously inserts the words ‘He shall come’ 
and renders: ‘Set the trumpet to thy mouth. He sha// come as an eagle 
against the house of the Lorp.’ LXX had a different text, and read 
PM (bosom) instead of 99! 

I suggest that the verse may be explained by a passage in the recently 

! Their eis xéAmov abrav ws y_ suggests TDy5 pnd ! 
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published Legend of Danel from Ras Shamra. There (Tablet I, col. i, 
ll. 29-37) the sight of eagles hovering over a house is a sign of disaster. 
The same meaning may well obtain here. We should then render: 
‘Set unto thy mouth the trumpet of alarum! 
It is as if an eagle were over Yahweh’s House!’ 
Finally, for 132 ought not 3 (*)3 ‘for there is an eagle’ to be read? 
THEODOR H. GaAstTER. 


PARALLELS TO A N.T. USE OF oéypa 


THE following additions may be made to Professor Manson’s article. 
Cicero (Ad Aft. ii. 1. 3) in 60 B.c. sends Atticus the speeches he had 
delivered as consul and calls them ‘hoc totum c@pa’. Orelli objected 
to the genuineness of this passage, one of his reasons being that cpa 
ought not to be applied to a collection without any internal bond of 
connexion. But Cicero would have thought them most closely con- 
nected as being different parts of his defence of Rome against anarchy. 
No one now athetizes this passage. Josephus (Azzé. xiv 312) quotes a 
decree of M. Antonius shortly after Philippi (42 B.c.) containing the 
words aomep éx vocou peyddys To Tis “Agias cpa viv da ri jperépav 
vixny dvapépea. Here the word seems to mean the organized province 
of Asia. Josephus’s own use of cia may be illustrated by two passages. 
In BY. i 15 1d cpa ris ioropias, ‘the structure of his history’, is 
made original if new facts are stated. In An+/. vii 66 David makes 
Jerusalem év cépa, by adding the dxpa to the lower city, ‘one organic 
whole’. It is regrettable that the ninth part of the new Liddell and 
Scott only gives the N.T, uses, but none of those parallels which 
exhibit the sense of an ‘ organic whole’ whether of persons or things. 

G. C. RicHarps. 


BARNABAS AND THE DIDACHE 


In his article ‘The much-belaboured Didache’ (_/.7.S. Oct. 1936) 
Canon Streeter has done me the honour of devoting several paragraphs 
to an article of mine in the JourNat for April 1932 (‘The Didache in 
relation to the Epistle of Barnabas ’),' in which I argued that the ‘ Two 


1 I desire to point out that the two articles in the J.7.S. for April and July 1934, 
which in his opening paragraph (p. 369) Canon Streeter inadvertently attributes to 
me, are not mine but the late Dean Armitage Robinson’s, being his revision and 
enlargement of chapters i and iii of his book Barnabas, Hermas and the Didache, 
They were printed after his death, but exactly as he left them, save for a very 
few—mostly explanatory—footnotes with my initials. For full particulars see 
J.T.S. April 1934, pp. 113-118. Happily Canon Streeter’s slip of memory has had 
no untoward consequences, as he makes no further allusion to the two articles of 
1934 but confines attention to the one which is really mine. 
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Ways’ in chapters xviii-xx of the Epistle is the immediate source of the 
‘Two Ways’ in the Didache i-v. 

I regret that at the present moment I am not in a position to do 
justice to Canon Streeter’s comments and objections by attempting to 
reply to them in detail. To do so would exceed the space which I 
could ask for in this number of the JouRNAL, and would take me far 
beyond the one question arising out of my article—the relation of the 
Didache to Barnabas. I will content myself therefore with calling 
attention to a single point, which Canon Streeter appears to have either 
overlooked or forgotten. It is a matter which goes to the root of his 
whole position in regard to Barnabas and the Didache. To make this 
clear two preliminary remarks are necessary. 

1. Canon Streeter says (p. 372): ‘Dom Connolly has made it 
impossible for any future scholar to reverse his hypothesis and argue 
that Barnabas used the Didache. He has left unweakened the hypothesis 
that they both used a common source, which neither has incorporated 
without considerable modification.’ 

I welcome the admission in the first of these two sentences, for there 
have been scholars of repute who have not hesitated to assume that the 
Didache was known to Barnabas. 

2. Next, it is to be gathered from Canon Streeter’s last paragraph on 
p. 370 that he accepts chapter xvi of the Didache (that is, the conclud- 
ing apocalyptic chapter) as an integral part of the document. The same 
is necessarily inferred from his book Zhe Four Gospels (to which he 
refers us) pp. 508 and 510-511. In the first of these places he does 
not include ch. xvi among ‘certain passages the text of which is not 
sufficiently certain to bear the weight of an important conclusion’ ; and 
in the second he discusses the Gospel allusions in ch. xvi on the same 
terms as those to be found in other (by him) unchallenged parts of the 
document. Here again he has my suffrage: I agree that there is no 
just reason for questioning the genuineness of the last chapter. 

With these two postulates in mind let us now set side by side a pas- 
sage from this last chapter of the Didache and one from an early chapter 
of Barnabas—long before the introduction of the ‘Two Ways’. 


Barnabas iv 9-10. Didache xvi 2-3. 


muxvas 8 cuvaxOnoerbe f7- 
TovvTes Ta dvyKovta Tais Wuyais 

8d mpooéxwpey ev tats Evxd- tpav. 
Tats Hpepacs’ ovdév yap ade ot yap SheAnoe: twas 6 ras 
Anoe Hpas 6 was xpovos TIS yxpdvos Tis tiatews tporv, éav 
riogtews Hay, dav py viv évTe py év TS eoxatw Katp@ redew- 
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dvépw katp@ kai év trois péAAovow Ore. ev yap rats éoxdras 
oxavddhos ws mpérer viois Oeod dvtt- yuépars rAnOOycovra of Wevdo- 
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Unless, then, Canon Streeter is prepared to revise his judgement in 
regard to the last chapter of the Didache (which I cannot think he will 
do simply because it is found borrowing from Barnabas), I do not see 
what he can effectually urge against my conclusion, based on other 
evidence, that the Didache derived its ‘Two Ways’ from Barnabas. If 
the author knows the Epistle, how can it be said that he has taken this 
from it but not that ? 

I did not refer in my article to the above quotation from Barnabas 
because I was there comparing the two versions of the ‘Two Ways’ 
strictly on their merits, and because this other parallel had already been 
commented on by Dr Armitage Robinson in his book Barnadas, 
Hermas and the Didache pp. 67-68. 

R. H. CONNOLLY, 


THE SPELLING J/ESSUS IN CERTAIN LATIN MSS 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


In his essay on ‘The Name /esus’ in the series of Christological 
studies Mysterium Christi, Prof. Deissmann calls attention to the 
tendency of Christian copyists to obliterate or to make unrecognizable 
the name Jesus whenever it occurs in the true text of the N.T. as the 
name of any person other than the Saviour. ‘Clearly it was felt to be 
a scandal’, he writes, ‘and that in early times, that there should have 
been other men of the name Jesus... thus we find that in all other 
cases where the name /esus occurs in the N.T. there have been inter- 
ferences with the text, by means of which other persons were deprived 
of the sacred name with varying degrees of success’ (p. 16). That the 
alterations were not therefore accidental but deliberate is Deissmann’s 
contention ; and he quotes a number of instances where the reading 
(or spelling) "Incots or Zesus should undoubtedly be restored. 

Among these instances, however, are three of spelling in Vulgate 
MSS, which I believe to be inadmissible as evidence. They are as 
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follows—(1) Luke iii 29 where the Rushworth Gospels (R) give Jessus 
for one of the ancestors of Our Lord, (2) Acts vii 45 where the O.T. 
Joshua in the Book of Armagh appears as Jessu, and (3) Col. iv 11 
where the Book of Armagh has Jessus of ‘ Jesus who is called Justus’, 
Now it is to be observed, first, that both the Book of Armagh and 
the Rushworth Gospels belong to what Wordsworth and White style 
the ‘Celtic Family’ of Vulgate MSS (cp. 1.7. Zatine I, p. 713 ff), and 
further, that the reduplication of the consonant s between two vowels is 
a common phenomenon in this family. With the examples of Jessus 
for Jesus quoted, we may compare (from the hundreds of others 
available) Cessaris for Caesaris (Lk. iii 1) and Zssaiae for Esaiae (Lk. 
iii 4) in R, or incircumeissi for incircumeisi (Acts vii 51) and missi for 
misi (Col. iv 8) in D, which clearly cannot be due to deliberate tamper- 
ing with the text from motives of reverence. Prof. Deissmann might 
also have mentioned the occurrence of Jessus (for Joshua) again in D 
at Heb. iv 8, and have instanced, too, the Trin. Coll. Camb. MS of the 
Pauline Epistles (S), which reads /essus both at Col. iv 11 and Heb. 
iv 8.1 But multiplication of instances is of no assistance. There is no 
need to suppose in these cases ‘interference . . . officially sanctioned’, 
or to suggest an ‘alteration’ which is in any way ‘remarkable’ to 
account for the variants ; for the peculiarity, such as it is, is due solely 
to the provenance of the manuscripts concerned. It is ‘ orthographic’ 
and not ‘theological ’. Hep.ey F. D. Sparks. 


HAR-MAGEDON 


Here and there in the Apocalypse of John there are clear signs of 
disarrangement and dislocation in the text. In this note I desire to 
offer one or two tentative suggestions regarding xvi 12-16, the para- 
graph which purports to describe the pouring out of the sixth Bowl, and 
in which occurs the name Har-Magedon. 

Verses 13-16 do not seem to me to be congruous with the rest of the 
chapter. Their proper place, I venture to suggest, is in a later chapter. 
Verse 12 would then be all that has survived of the account of the sixth 
Bowl. The greater part of the original account, as I think, is lost and 
has been replaced by verses 13-16. The sixth Zrumfet, which corresponds 
to the sixth Bowl and seems to have been fashioned out of the same 
material, takes up a considerable part of chapter ix, and it is in the 

1 It is of course the general practice of Latin MSS to abbreviate the sacred name 
when it refers to the Saviour (ihs), and to write it out in full only when it refers 


to another (Iesus). Thus by force of circumstance Lk. iii 29, Acts vii 45, Col. iv 11, 
and Heb. iv 8 are the only test cases in this particular instance. 
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highest degree improbable that the sixth Bowl would be limited to 
a single verse. Both the Trumpet and the Bowl have as their back- 
ground the Nero legend, but all that remains of the Bowl is the poetical 
allusion to the drying up of the Euphrates ‘ that the way might be made 
ready for the kings that come from the sunrising’. 

It cannot be said that verses 13-16 form a natural sequel to this. 
They speak of ‘the kings of the whole world’. The phrase seemingly 
refers to subject rulers within the Empire, who are mustered for the 
battle of the great day of God Almighty. Surely ‘the kings of the 
whole Empire’ are to be distinguished from ‘the kings that come from 
the East’. In that case the way in which the one group is mentioned 
after the other in this context cannot be said to be natural and probable. 
In keeping with the rest of the chapter ‘the kings from the East’ are 
instruments of punishment ; and the Euphrates is made dry to facilitate 
their coming to carry out God’s purpose of retribution. ‘The kings of 
the whole Empire’ on the contrary are inspired by evil spirits to muster 
for a battle against the forces of God Almighty. They are His foes, 
not His instruments. 

Verse 15 is so obviously out of place in its present context that its 
appearance at this point is a sure sign of some disorder in the text. 
Moreover the phrase ‘the great day of God Almighty’ would seem to 
connote some more overwhelming, more final, display of God’s punitive 
power than is contemplated in the Bowls. Although we are told in 
xv r that in the Bowls ‘is finished the wrath of God’, the Bowls as 
described in chapter xvi by no means portray the final and utter 
destruction of evil out of the earth. More than once in the course of 
that chapter we read of blasphemy and refusal to repent on the part of 
the sufferers, who apparently continue to exist in spite of all their pains 
and tortures. And later in the book John relates the destruction of the 
Dragon (the Devil), the Beast (the Roman Empire), the False Prophet 
(the Cult of the Emperor), the kings of the earth, and others besides 
these. They are not destroyed by the Bowls. How then can the Bowls 
be said to complete God’s wrath? I confess that—often as I find 
myself unable to accept Archdeacon Charles's excisions—it was a relief 
to find him arguing that xv 1 is an interpolation in the text. In this 
case his reasons appear to be sound. No day that allowed Rome and 
the Imperial Cult to remain undestroyed would be called ‘the great 
day of God Almighty’. True, it is only a mustering for the conflict of 
the great day that is spoken of here: but even that does not take its 
place naturally among judgements which are inflicted the moment the 
angels pour out their Bowls. It may be that the mention of ‘kings’ in 
verse 14 led someone mistakenly to insert verses 13-16 immediately 
after the mention of ‘kings’ in verse 12. The reference to frogs, too, 
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in verse 13 may well have had something to do with the placing of the 
fragment in chapter xvi, for the Bowls are strongly reminiscent of the 
Plagues of Egypt. 

We are faced, then, with the problem of discovering the true and 
original position of xvi 13-16. Verse 15 we may disregard, for it 
certainly does not belong to this paragraph. Charles places it in 
chapter iii—right in the middle of verse 3. Beza would place it 
immediately after iii 18. We are left then with verses 13, 14, 16. 
Where are we to place them? ‘The obvious affinities of this brief 
passage of three verses are with chapter xix. Notice that it opens with 
the words ‘And I saw’, this being the only occurrence of that phrase 
in chapter xvi. Notice, too, that three paragraphs in chapter xix open 
in this way (see verses 11, 17, 19). Our paragraph belongs to this 
series, in which is described the final destruction of the Roman power 
by the victorious Messiah. The day of that victory would indeed be 
‘the great day of God Almighty’. It is of interest to note, as furnish- 
ing some slight corroboration of our theory that xvi 13, 14, 16 belong to 
chapter xix, that Charles places xvi 5b-7 in chapter xix—immediately 
after verse 4. 

Where among the three paragraphs in chapter xix are we to place 
xvi 13, 14, 16? When I was seeking the answer to this question 
I looked to see where xvi 13-16 came in Dr Oman’s rearrangement of 
the text. I had not, it is true, been able to work up much enthusiasm 
for his treatment of the text, but I was interested to note that in his 
first edition he places xv 5—xvi 16 immediately before xix 11-21, thus 
bringing the Har-Magedon passage into close proximity to the group of 
passages in chapter xix to which, in my view, it belongs. Dr Oman 
places xv 5—xvi 16, xix 11-21 quite early in his rearranged text, which 
is to me as unaccountable as his somewhat late placing of chapters iv 
and v. It will be noticed that he does not separate xvi 13-16 from the 
verses which immediately precede in chapter xvi, and so maintains 
a connexion which we have seen to be highly improbable. In the 
revised edition of his theory Dr Oman does not place the Har-Magedon 
passage quite as near the three paragraphs in chapter xix, for he strangely 
places viii 6-11 between it and «ix 11. 

But to return to our question: where in chapter xix are we to place 
Xvi 13, 14, 16? Where would the three verses most naturally come in 
relation to the three paragraphs, xix 11-16; xix 17-18; xix 19-21? 
In xix 11-16 we have the glorious picture of the Divine Warrior coming 
forth to make war. Then in xix 17-18 an angel standing in the sun 
invites all the birds of heaven to the great supper of God for which the 
approaching conflict would make abundant provision. Finally in xix 
19-21 the victory and its consequences are set forth. Now where shall 
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we put xvi 13, 14,16? The little paragraph would take its place well 
either before or after the invitation to the birds. On the whole it is 
perhaps better to place it before that invitation. We should then have : 
(a) the going forth of the Divine Warrior; (4) the mustering of the 
forces opposed to Him; (¢) the invitation to the birds issued when the 
opposing forces are arrayed for the conflict ; and (¢) the destruction of 
the forces of evil. According to this arrangement xvi 13, 14, 16 come 
between xix 16 and xix 17. 

We learn from xix 19-21 that the Beast and the kings of the earth 
and their armies, as well as the False Prophet, are all on the field of 
battle. In xvi 13, 14, 16, however, we read only of the kings being 
mustered at Har-Magedon. Nothing is said about the coming or the 
bringing of the Beast and the False Prophet to that fateful field of con- 
flict. And yet in xix 19 the Seer beholds the Beast on the field, and in 
xix 20 the capture of both the Beast and the False Prophet is recorded, 
as well as the casting of them both into the Lake of Fire. Here 
a suggestion may be permitted. There are indications that here and 
there in the Apocalypse portions of the original text have been removed 
and their places taken by something different. For example, the Har- 
Magedon passage itself seems to have displaced the portion of the sixth 
Bowl that originally followed xvi 12 ; and, according to Charles, verses 
g and ro of chapter xix have replaced an earlier paragraph that dealt 
with the Parthian kings. My suggestion is that something of this sort 
has occurred within the limits of the Har-Magedon passage itself. 
Verse 15 of chapter xvi has, I suggest, ousted a passage in which the 
Dragon, the Beast, the False Prophet, and the auxiliary kings were 
all mentioned. In verse 16 the verb ovvjyayey is in the singular 
in the best attested Greek text, and is so rendered in the A.V. 
The plural rendering (as in the R.V.) is quite legitimate if the 
three unclean spirits of verse 13 are the subject of the verb. But if 
we could recover the passage that has been displaced by verse 15 we 
might find that the subject of the verb ovvjyayev was the Dragon, and 
that those whom he mustered at Har-Magedon included the Beast and 
the False Prophet as well as the kings of the whole world. Har- 
Magedon is, I believe, the name of the field of battle on which the 
Dragon (that is, the Devil) mustered the Empire, the Imperial Cult, and 
the auxiliary kings. The last named had already been gathered 
together, in view of the coming conflict, by evil influences emanating 
from the Devil, the Empire, and the cult (verse 14). 

On the field of Har-Magedon, then, the Roman Empire with its Cult 
of the Emperor and its subject rulers is vanquished by the Messiah. 
In the four passages xix 11-16; xvi 13, 14, 16; xix 17-18; and xix 19- 
21 the Prophet is giving expression to his unwavering conviction that 
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the Christ would overcome the evil power which he saw embodied in 
the mighty Roman Empire and the Worship of the Caesar. How 
exactly he thought the downfall of the Empire would be brought about 
it is idle to speculate. Like other prophets and apocalyptists he 
foreshortened the time, but that things did not turn out just as he had 
expected has no bearing whatsoever upon the truth of his great visions. 
J. HucuH MICHAEL. 
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REVIEWS 





The Assyrian Laws. Edited with Translation and Commentary by 
G. R. Driver, M.A., and Joun C. Mies, Kt., M.A. (Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1935.) 


THE oldest Assyrian legal documents are commercial tabiets of a 
particular type that is found in a district of Asia Minor more or less 
coextensive with the Roman province of Cappadocia ; for which reason 
they are usually designated as ‘Cappadocian’ tablets, though their 
language is essentially Old Assyrian, modified by local pecularities of 
orthography and of script. They may all be assigned to the latter half 
of the third millennium, perhaps to within the limits 2350 and 2100 B.c. 
They therefore belong to a period during which Assyria was a small 
city-state under the hegemony of its southern neighbour, Babylonia, 
from whose fully developed Sumerian civilization it had borrowed many 
institutions and practices. Nevertheless, the terminology of the Cappa- 
docian texts is that of a purely Assyrian cultural tradition ; as is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the retention of the Old Assyrian calendar, the 
method of dating by eponymous officers, the decimal system of notation, 
and the invocation of native Assyrian deities. The tablets, therefore, 
relate to an Assyrian community that upheld its national traditions in 
the midst of an Anatolian or Hittite population beyond the Taurus ; 
and it would seem that this community owed its existence to the 
colonial enterprise of merchant-venturers from the ancient capital city 
A’Sur, who had established for themselves a number of fortified 
trading-stations as permanent centres of industrial and commercial 
activity. These places, none of which has as yet been identified, the 
tablets denote by a word that ordinarily means ‘fort’, an appellation 
that evokes comparison with the term ‘Fort’ in the names of many 
North American towns that have grown up on the sites of old fortified 
trading-stations founded by the early colonists. 

Each of the Assyrian ‘forts’ in Asia Minor appears to have been 
under the management of its own local-government officials, and to 
have been an independent seat of judicial authority: litigants were 
wont ‘to go before the fort’ and ‘the fort gave judgement’; trans- 
actions were completed ‘in accordance with the judgement of the fort’, 
which was duly registered on a tablet. Facts of this kind are to be 
elicited from the numerous private legal documents of the Cappadocian 
group ; but of the Old Assyrian laws, such as were recognized by the 
community and administered by the ‘forts’, there survive only three 
fragmentary tablets ; and the provenance even of these is not exactly 
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known, though their style exhibits features distinctive enough to justify 
their being assigned to the same group. The imperfect condition of 
all three tablets precludes anything but a tentative and very conjectural 
interpretation of their text, in which allusion is made to some aspect of 
the practice of banking. According to one consensus of opinion they 
furnish the earliest known example of rules for the constitution and 
procedure of courts. 

It is not clear whether Assyria exercised, or could exercise, any 
political control over the distant settlements beyond the Taurus during 
the period to which the Cappadocian tablets belong ; for it was then 
itself a subject state, at first under the suzerainty of the Third Dynasty 
of Ur and afterwards under the domination of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon. However this may be, the protection that was given to the 
caravan routes by the strong military power of the south ensured to the 
Assyrian people an uninterrupted and lucrative traffic with Asia Minor 
as well as with Babylonia itself, until their capital, AsSur, became not 
only a great industrial city but also a distributing centre for the lands 
east of the Tigris. The enjoyment of this prosperity involved the 
Assyrian state in responsibilities of government and organization that 
once for all determined the course of its evolution and the general trend 
of its endeavours, and created a set of circumstances favourable to 
the consolidation and growth of the national character. Although the 
Assyrian leaders had adopted from their Babylonian overlords the 
Sumerian system of theocratic city-state organization, the manners and 
customs of the bulk of the population underwent no radical change 
through intercourse with the exponents of the more advanced civiliza- 
tion. In view of this conservatism it is hardly to be expected that the 
practice of the Assyrian common law, in so far as it was adequate to 
the actual needs of Assyrian society, should have been sensibly affected 
by the promulgation of the Babylonian code of Hammurabi, the pro- 
visions of which were adapted to the peculiar social conditions that 
obtained in the kingdom of Babylonia itself. There is no evidence to 
shew, and no reason for us to suppose, ‘that Assyrian legislators con- 
temporary with Hammurabi profited by his example in applying the 
principles of codification to the laws of their own country. 

The fall of the First Dynasty of Babylon, which marks the close of 
the Old Babylonian period, appears to have been the direct result of a 
Hittite invasion from the north-west. After they had sacked the capital 
the invaders retired to their homeland in Anatolia ; but northern Baby- 
lonia was so weakened by the disaster that it at once fell under the rule 
of other foreigners, the Kassites, whose kings were destined to occupy 
the throne of Babylon for half a century. ‘This revolutionary change of 
government and the widespread disorders that attended it involved 
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Assyria in a prolonged struggle for existence, with varying success, until 
about the middle of the second millennium B.c., when conditions in 
Western Asia again became stable, and Assyria entered upon a new era 
of cultural activity—the Middle Assyrian period. Assyrian jurists were 
now encouraged to take a renewed interest in law. 

The code of Hammurabi, already about five hundred years old, was 
now copied and studied by Assyrian jurists ; but there seems to have 
been no question of applying it in its entirety to Assyria, or of com- 
piling a specifically Assyrian code after its model. It is true that the 
laws of Assyria had much in common with, or else were closely related 
to, those of Babylonia; but in many respects there was a wide 
divergence, so that the provisions of the Hammurabi code were not 
always applicable to the practice of the Assyrian courts; moreover, 
with the growth of the Assyrian state it became necessary to introduce 
new laws or to amend the old, where the latter had proved themselves 
inadequate to the needs of contemporary society. The legislators of 
the Middle Assyrian period therefore had occasion to formulate a series 
of rules that were to be applied in those cases for which the existing 
body of laws provided no satisfactory solution, and these rules are 
generally known as the Middle Assyrian Laws. The text is contained 
in nine tablets discovered at ASSur, but six of these have survived only 
as fragments. They do not constitute a single document, nor are they 
all from the same hand: they were evidently composed at different 
dates, not earlier than 1450 B.c. and certainly not later than 1250 B.c. 

The best preserved tablet (Tablet A), which comprises no less than 
fifty-nine miscellaneous laws, is indeed a remarkable document ; for it 
is concerned almost exclusively with women—offences by or against 
women, and the property and rights of women, more especially married 
women. Tablet B, which contains sixteen laws, relates entirely to 
landed property ; but it is in a bad state of preservation. Tablet C, 
which is very incomplete, does not add much to our knowledge of 
Assyrian law ; but it throws some new light on the responsibilities of 
creditors or bailees. The remaining fragments (Tablets D to J) are 
of little or no interest ; for it is as yet impossible to restore a single 
complete section from any one of them. 

By far the most interesting laws are those relating to women. As in 
Babylonia so also in Assyria the customary form of marriage was that 
in which the bride leaves her own family to join her husband’s house- 
hold, her position being entirely subordinate to his. But the Assyrian 
laws also allow for her not entering her husband’s house, which has 
given rise to the theory that Assyrian society recognized two distinct 
types of marriage, a stricter and a looser, the latter being the survival of 
a more ancient form of marriage, in which husband and wife had no 
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home of their own and the woman enjoyed a much freer position. It 
has even been suggested that the looser type was the commoner in 
Assyria, though it was apparently quite unknown in Babylonia. The 
arguments put forward by Koschaker and others in support of this 
theory, are, however, too dependent upon analogy to be really con- 
vincing ; for they imply that many instances of lax morality recorded 
in the pages of the Old Testament or in the annals of anthropology are 
special forms of marriage rather than irregular acts of sexual union, such 
as occur at all times and in all places. Driver and Miles, who know 
better than to over-estimate the significance of analogy, and who com- 
bine philological acumen with sound common sense, arrive at a more 
rational conclusion. They hold that in Assyria, as in Babylonia, there 
existed only one legalized type of marriage; but that Assyrian law, 
unlike the Babylonian, took cognizance of special cases in which the 
bride, though in every sense a wife, might, for economic or social 
reasons, continue to reside in her father’s house, where her husband 
would, in pursuance of his marital rights, come occasionally to see her. 

It is sometimes asserted that the Hebrew levirate was formally recog- 
nized and extensively practised by the Assyrians. If this were true, the 
fact that the Hebrews and the Assyrians alike retained this primitive 
custom, which appears to have been quite unknown to the Babylonians, 
would be of considerable importance in any discussion of Assyrian 
origins. Miles and Driver, however, can discover nothing to justify 
such an assertion, either in the Middle Assyrian Laws themselves or in 
the large collection of legal documents from Arrapha, which belong to 
approximately the same period, and which have been said to contain 
passages that point to these laws making provision for the Hebrew 
levirate ; but they think it not inconceivable that the Assyrians recog- 
nized a custom analogous to, though not identical with, the Hebrew 
levirate in the event of the man’s dying before the consummation of his 
marriage, the constraint being not on the dead man’s brother, as in the 
Hebrew practice, but on his bride. The custom of the levirate originated 
in a natural desire among all ancient peoples to ensure the continuance 
of the family; but it was, of course, not the only means of attaining 
this end. Whereas the Hebrews most often had recourse to it, the 
Babylonians and the Assyrians employed other methods, such as adop- 
tion and legitimation. 

Among the laws that deal with the rights and the duties of women 
there is an especially interesting ordinance with regard to public veiling, 
to which custom there is no reference either in the Babylonian code or 
elsewhere in Babylonian literature. The general diffusion of this custom 
both in the ancient and in the modern East is well known ; but its 
observance by the women of Assyria seems to have been a matter of 
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privilege rather than of duty; for the Assyrian law imposes penalties 
not on those women who omit to wear a veil but on those who wrong- 
fully assume it, besides which it prescribes severe punishment for all 
who fail to report any such breach of the law to the proper authorities. 
It would, therefore, seem that only ladies and other respectable women 
were entitled to wear the veil in Assyria, and that it was a serious 
offence for harlots and women of low degree to usurp this privilege. 

Of the various classes of crime by or against women that are 
separately dealt with in the Assyrian laws the following may be 
enumerated : blasphemy against a god and abuse of the king; a wife’s 
robbing her husband when he is sick or dead, a receiver of the stolen 
property being equally amenable to the law ; a man’s kissing or smack- 
ing another’s wife; rape and adultery, a distinction being observed 
between connexion with consent and connexion by force, and a man’s 
guilt being made to depend on whether he knows that the woman is 
married ; slandering the character of a married woman to her husband ; 
the enticing, procuring, or harbouring, of married women by other 
married women, whether or no this involve adultery ; engaging a wife 
in commercial dealings without the knowledge of her husband; a 
woman’s injuring a man’s reproductive organs in an assault ; a man’s 
assaulting a woman and causing miscarriage ; a mother’s procuring the 
death of the unborn child in her womb, which was regarded as a 
particularly heinous offence, not only against the family but also against 
the state. The laws do not deal generally with the crime of murder, 
presumably because the ancient Semitic custom of avenging murder by 
means of the blood-feud still obtained in Assyria without interference 
on the part of the authorities; who, even though they may have dis- 
approved of the custom, were probably not yet strong enough to 
attempt to regulate so sacred a right by means of legislation. 

The punishments that were enforceable upon those who contravened 
the laws, whether men or women, are for the most part excessively 
severe, the infliction of barbarous mutilations being especially frequent. 
As a rule the punishment was designed to fit the crime, in accordance 
with the old principle of talion: thus, a harlot who presumed to wear 
a veil in public, which was forbidden to a woman of her class, suffered 
the pain and the indignity of having hot asphalt poured over her head ; 
and the man who kissed another’s wife had his lips cut off. Sometimes 
the strict principle of talion was waived, as when a slave who received 
stolen goods suffered the loss of nose and ears; or, if the delinquent 
had the means, he might escape the prescribed mutilation by per- 
suading the injured party to accept a composition. In course of time 
the amount of the composition was fixed by law or by custom and its 
voluntary acceptance encouraged by the state. Finally, in the public 
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interest, talion was altogether abolished in favour of compulsory com- 
position or ‘damages’. Such payment was essentially one of reparation 
to the injured party: monetary fines payable to the state itself seem to 
have been as yet unknown, though offences that involved the state 
often carried the added penalties of scourging and forced labour. The 
ultimate legal authority was the king, who might himself try a culprit, 
imposing whatever penalty he thought fit. In such cases the punish- 
ment would undoubtedly have been carried out by the royal officers. 
Or a case might be taken before the bench or college of judges, who 
would presumably charge an officer of the court with the duty of 
executing sentence; though there were many cases in which the 
injured party had the express right to inflict the prescribed penalty with 
his own hands, the most usual being that of an aggrieved husband, to 
whom a good deal of discretion was allowed. Unfortunately the 
Assyrian laws afford but little information about legal procedure and 
the courts, and it is extremely difficult to arrive at any definite con- 
clusion about the way in which punishments were carried out under 
these laws. 

The information that may be extracted from the Assyrian laws is of 
high importance not only for Old Testament commentators and, of 
course, students of comparative law, but also for any one who aspires to 
understand the ancient Near East. It is not so very long ago that 
Assyrian history was virtually a monotonous and unedifying recitation 
of the exploits of Assyrian kings and their armies ; and even this dry 
chronologizing was, except for detached and scanty notices, confined to 
the relatively late period of the Assyrian empire, when there prevailed 
throughout Western Asia a uniformity of civilization in which it is 
almost impossible clearly to differentiate one cultural group from another. 
Of the origin of the Assyrian people and their early contacts our 
ignorance was practically complete, the generally accepted view being 
that the Assyrians of history were the descendants of a naturally bar- 
barous race whose territory on the banks of the Tigris had, at some 
vaguely remote period, been settled by colonists from Babylonia, from 
whom they acquired a veneer of civilization that was in all its elements 
Babylonian, and to which they of themselves contributed nothing what- 
ever ; and that the Assyrian language was a dialectical variation of the 
Semitic speech that had been introduced among them by these early 
Babylonian colonists. Such erroneous conceptions have been drastically 
revised and corrected in the light of more recent discovery and research, 
though much of the information newly to hand lends itself only to 
inference or to fresh speculation. There can no longer be any doubt 
that the civilization of the early Assyrians, far from being a ready-made 
importation from Babylonia, had its roots in an autochthonous culture 
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that was only superficially modified by the introduction of Babylonian 
institutions and practices. The distinctive features of this cultural sub- 
stratum reveal themselves most clearly and unmistakeably in the social 
customs, the religious beliefs, and the literary practice of the Assyrians 
of the second half of the second millennium B.c. Since the Middle 
Assyrian Laws alone bear any important witness to the social conditions 
that then obtained in Assyria itself, it is obvious that their study is in- 
dispensable for the reconstruction of Assyrian cultural history, which, 
in its turn, is indispensable to a proper understanding of the ancient 
Near East as a whole. 

It is hoped that the preceding paragraphs will have conveyed to the 
general reader some fair notion of the contents and the scope of the 
book under review. Although in the past a great amount of labour has 
been expended in transcribing and translating Babylonian and Assynan 
legal documents, and works dealing with particular groups and aspects 
of these are very numerous, comparatively few of these works are of 
practical value to scholars who have not enjoyed the advantage of a 
training in Assyriology. Zhe Assyrian Laws is happily a work to which 
this restriction does not apply: it is exhaustive and self-contained, and 
should prove as intelligible to the general student as it is informative 
to the Assyriologist, to whom the very extensive collection of references 
to original sources, the carefully transliterated text of the laws, and the 
admirably planned glossary of Assyrian words occurring in these, will 
especially commend themselves. The legal commentary, which oc- 
cupies the bulk of the volume, is extremely full and elaborate. Un- 
fortunately, it is written in a style that is disagreeably redolent of the 
prolixity of the bar and the ponderosity of the bench, and its learned 
editor though wary in law is not always very nice as to solecism. 
There can be no denying that it is a masterly piece of work, and that it 
marks a most notable advance towards the clear understanding of a 
notoriously difficult subject ; but it must be confessed, however regret- 
fully, that the intrinsic value of this commentary is overshadowed, and 
its practical utility impaired, by an inexcusable lack of perspicuity, 
a defect that might easily have been avoided had the editor given more 
attention to the arrangement and articulation of its parts, had less 
frequent recourse to unconscionably long periods, and made more 
extensive use of foot-notes in dealing with matter of secondary im- 
portance. 

Mr Driver’s treatment of the text of the laws does full credit to his 
great reputation as a Semitic scholar and an Assyriologist. His transla- 
tion is beyond reproach, and, in the present state of our knowledge, it 
does not seem possible to improve upon any part of it. The philo- 
logical and critical notes are a valuable contribution to Assyrian 
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lexicography and grammar. The transliteration of the original cuneiform 
text is in one respect unconventional: wherever an ‘ ideogram’ occurs 
in the text Mr Driver gives the original Sumerian reading instead of the 
Semitic word that would have been substituted for it in the speech of 
the Assyrians. This departure from conventional usage will probably 
incur the severe animadversion of some Assyriologists ; but the present 
reviewer submits that it is a decided improvement upon the conven- 
tional method of transliterating Sumerian ‘ ideograms’, which is un- 
scientific in principle, because it too often places the transliterator 
under the necessity of making an arbitrary and uncertain choice out of 
half a dozen or more possible Assyrian readings. A scientific translitera- 
tion should be as objective as is possible: to substitute a doubtful 
Assyrian reading for an obvious Sumerian reading violates this principle, 
may possibly lead to confusion, and is quite unnecessary. 

The publication of Zhe Assyrian Laws is an event ‘of first-rate 
importance in the history of British Assyriology ; for it is the first work 
of its kind to appear in this country. Its general excellence was assured 
at the time of its inception, as those who are acquainted with Mr 
Driver’s brilliant achievements in the field of Semitic philology will 
readily understand, and the collaboration of Sir John Miles has lent it 
added distinction. It is most earnestly to be hoped that the two editors 
will now do for the Code of Hammurabi what they have so supremely 
well done for the Assyrian laws. C. P. T. WincKworTH. 


Jahve der Gott Israels, sein Kampf gegen die fremden Gotter von 
Mose bis Christus, by Kart Houzury. Alttestamentliche Ab- 
handlungen, vol. XII no. 4; pp. xii+183. (Aschendorff, Miinster, 
1936.) 

NEITHER the title nor the sub-title of this book (by a Roman Catholic 
author) suggests its exact nature. The first seventeen pages review the 
geology of Palestine and the survivals from its pre-historic period. The 
bulk of the book (pp. 19-138) is a series of brief accounts of Israel’s 
predecessors or neighbours, near and far, within or without Palestine. 
The references to Israel in this part of the book are relatively slight 
and incidental and the detached treatment of each people or group 
involves a good deal of repetition. Only at p. 138 are we formally 
introduced to the ‘ defence of Israel against the Baalim’, &c. alleged 
to have been made by judges, kings, prophets, psalmists, and the 
writers of history, and these (including some of the writers of the 
Apocrypha) are disposed of in twenty-six pages. A closing section of 
eleven pages covers the clash with Hellenizers, the Septuagint, and the 
issues in Christianity and Judaism. 
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Apart from the misleading title, the value of a book so curiously 
planned would be that it gathered together the material, canonical and 
extra-canonical, relating to each of Israel’s neighbours, and made them 
conveniently accessible. To a certain extent this has been done in a 
painstaking way, but its value is greatly lessened by the absence of any 
index, and especially by the non-critical attitude of the author. Thus, 
he apparently treats the statements of Chronicles as equal in historical 
value to those of earlier books and even quotes the words of Bildad 
and Eliphaz and a sarcastic echo of them from Job as though they 
represented the point of view of the author of ‘Job’ (p. 167). There 
are numerous misprints (e.g. p. 120), mistakes (Jeroboam I for Omri, 
p. 118), and omissions (the tribute paid by Jehu, p. 114). Altogether 
this book, doubtless laborious to write as it has been to read, does not 
add anything of value to the literature of the subject. 


Die Prophetie, by ABRAHAM HESCHEL. Pp. vi+195. (Verlag der 
Polnischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Kraké6w: Erich Reiss 
Verlag, Berlin, 1936.) 


Tuis is a valuable contribution to the study of its subject and not to 
be dismissed as simply ‘one more dissertation on the prophets’. The 
distinctive point of view is that the prophetic consciousness of Israel 
must be studied as a unity of the subjective and objective factors. 
Thus its theme is neither psychological nor theological in the precise 
sense of these terms but is concerned with the re/ation between God 
and the prophet which underlies his ‘ Thus saith the Lord’. The true 
prophet is sharply distinguished from the ecstatic WVedi’im on the one 
hand and the poet on the other; his experience is of the order of 
a theophany (p. 29) and involves the ‘I’ and ‘ Thou’ relation, typified 
in the form of dialogue. It is the ‘sympathy’ of the prophet with the 
divine ‘ pathos’ which is the human correlative to the divine initiative 
in revelation, and enables the prophet to receive that which God gives 
by a process of self-identification (p. 70). Both terms include much 
more than the emotional element; thus the prophetic ‘sympathy’ is 
identified with what Hosea calls ‘the knowledge of Yahweh’ (p. 84) 
and the divine ‘ pathos’ with the whole personal dynamic of God’s 
relation to men. Naturally the author is concerned to repudiate the 
conception of divine impassibility as quite untrue for the God of Israel. 
Theology and anthropology meet in this idea of intelligent and con- 
sciously directed emotion which enables the prophet to share in the 
emotion of God (p. 180). Thus we reach the conception of an 
‘immanent mutuality’ as the true category of the divinely created 
prophetic consciousness. 
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The main argument of the writer seems to be sound, though some of 
the contrasts he makes with those views which he rejects are unduly 
sharpened. In particular, his legitimate anxiety not to write a mere 
‘psychology’ of prophecy has prevented him from dealing adequately 
with this side of his subject. Hebrew psychology in general and the 
prophetic psychology in particular were different from our own and their 
fuller consideration would strengthen rather than weaken the main 
argument. They would explain, for example, how the prophet was able to 
objectify his consciousness, in the absence of any modern metaphysic. It 
is doubtful whether any prophet would have recognized his own call, or 
secured recognition of it from others, without features which we should call 
abnormal. To say this, is not to surrender the case against ‘ ecstasy’, 
so vigorously urged by the writer. But there does seem to be a genetic 
relation between the earlier Vedi’im and the greater prophets, however 
much it was transcended in the actual experience of God reached by 
the latter. A good deal of rather laboured argument, set out at what 
seems unnecessary length, could have been avoided by fuller recognition 
of the transient forms of thought natural to the prophets of Israel. 
Such recognition of the transient does no discredit to the knowledge of 
those values which are not transient but permanent. 

H. WHEELER ROBINSON. 


Volk und Volkstum. Jahrbuch fiir Voikskunde in Verbindung mit der 
Gérres-Geselischaft. edited by Dr Grorc SCHREIBER. Vol. 2, 
pp. 380. (Josef Kosel & Friedrich Pustet, Miinchen, 1937.) 


Tue second volume of Volk und Volkstum will be welcomed by 
those who are acquainted with its predecessor, and Dr Georg Schreiber 
is to be congratulated on maintaining the high level of this excellent 
‘Year Book of Folk-lore’. The present series of essays opens with 
a discussion of ‘ Volkstum’ as the fundamental unity of the spirit and 
mind of a community. Nationality expresses the inmost soul in a great 
variety of ways but behind all these variations there is a spiritual unity 
from which springs the real consolidating force. Similarly, in a closely- 
reasoned study of the psychological approach to religion and folk-lore, 
Dr Wunderle, in a later article, maintains that primitive beliefs can 
only be accurately evaluated as living actualities having a vital signifi- 
cance in the life of the people. The futility of lightly dismissing those 
realities, which have formed the very essence of truth and happiness to 
millions over thousands of years, has now become widely recognized by 
anthropologists in this country. Instead of pouring scorn on the reality 
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of religious experience in any state of culture it is more profitable to try 
to understand its functional value and meaning in society. To this end 
as Dr Wunderle contends, since religion is the key to folk-psychology, 
to be able to enter into the spirituality of simple folk is an essential 
qualification for a right appreciation of religious and magico-religious 
phenomena. 

In this volume material in abundance will be found, collected mainly 
from German sources, illustrating almost every phase of peasant culture 
from folk-medicine, wine-cults, burial rites, weather-lore, to Easter cus- 
toms and Christian legends. Von Steffes gives a penetrating analysis of 
magic and religion, and in an informative article on funeral customs 
from the Rhine to the Saar the evidence shows how intimately the 
sacred marriage is connected with the cult of the dead. Among many 
other interesting contributions may be mentioned the account of 
Christmas in Gaul in Merovingian times in which the relation of the 
rites to those of the Saturnalia and Northern Yuletide celebrations 
is discussed. E. O. JAMEs. 


Gegenwartsfragen in der neutestamentlichen Wissenschaft, by Prof. J. 
LeirpoLtpt. Pp.iv+133. (A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
Leipzig, 1935-) 


Tuis book is made up of three essays: ‘ Jesus als Kampfer’, ‘ War 
Jesus Jude?’, and ‘ Artgemiasses Christentum’. Of these the second 
and third are the most important. In discussing the second the author 
wastes no time on the question of physical descent: he is concerned 
rather with the question whether the spirit and temper revealed in the 
Gospels is to be labelled Jewish or Hellenic. This involves a pre- 
liminary definition of the Greek and the Jewish spirits in religion ; and 
in the process of arriving at the definition much interesting matter for 
the comparative study of religions is brought forward. In the light of 
his results Professor Leipoldt finds that Jesus does not fit into either the 
Greek or the Jewish mould (p. 59), though he has greater affinity with 
the former than with the latter (p. 54): a somewhat surprising con- 
clusion, which provides the transition to the third study. For the fact 
that Jesus stands, so to speak, between the religions is an essential 
factor in the process by which Christianity became a universal religion 
(p. 128). 

But while a religion too closely tied to a people and a land cannot 
readily become a world-religion, a universal religion can only become 
effective by adaptation to the genius of particular peoples. The third 
essay is devoted to the justification of this proposition in the field of 
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history ; and, once more, much interesting evidence is produced to shew 
how religions which go on their travels become, in some measure, 
assimilated to their new surroundings. The author’s conclusion seems 
to be that such assimilation is not only inevitable but also desirable, 
provided only that the essential character and force of Christianity are 
preserved. But there’s the rub. At what point can we say: ‘ Assimila- 
tion has already gone far enough—or too far’? To this vital question 
Professor Leipoldt’s investigations do not appear to offer an answer. 
T. W. Manson. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. Its Source and Message, by V. Burcu, D.D. 
Pp. 148. (Williams and Norgate, London, 1936.) 

Dr Burcu is convinced that commentators from the Cappadocian 
Fathers to Moffatt have been treading the wrong road in looking to 
Alexandria and Philo for the clue to the understanding of this epistle. 
‘Would an Alexandrian Epistle be likely to be found in the New Testa- 
ment’? Equally sure is he that the clue cannot be found in Athens and 
Plato. The author is not, what commentators have regarded him as 
being, an intellectual theologian developing a Christological thesis ; nor 
is he writing an anti-Judaic treatise by cleverly manipulating a series of 
Old Testament texts already in circulation as ‘testimonia’. Nor are his 
readers a body of intellectuals, ‘ philosophic liberals’ as Nairne described 
them, to whom a philosophic and allegorical narrative would readily 
appeal. On the contrary the writer is to be imagined as a Barnabas, a 
son of consolation, rather than as an Apollos; and the readers are to 
be sought amongst the bewildered Jewish Christian folk of Palestine, 
who in the days following the catastrophe of a.p. 70 were feeling that 
all the ‘ immutable things’ which they regarded as the sine gua non of 
divine revelation—Jerusalem, temple, law, sacrifice—had vanished, 
and who in consequence were being tempted to respond to what 
Dr Burch describes as ‘the call of the silent voices’ and to ‘tread the 
lowland ways’. They were spiritual exiles ‘ falling and drifting away’ 
from the community of Jesus Christ. The writer, himself a Jew, 
steeped in the folk-lore of the Semitic race, is a man of sympathy, who 
understands the nature of this spiritual exile, and he writes to shew 
his readers that Jesus and Jesus alone emancipated men from ‘the 
tyranny of the silent voices and the lure of the lowland ways’. 

If this is the purpose of the epistle, how does it come to have 
its particular structure and contents? Dr Burch’s answer is that the 
writer is using a few literary sources, but using them, not as a scholar 
might use them, but ‘as the usages of Folk-religion make a man to 
know’. These sources are found in the Synagogue lectionary, ‘that 
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treasury of apocalyptic, whose earliest strata have a much longer history 
than the first century of the Christian era’; and the author’s main 
purpose is to shew how the teaching of the Synagogue had been 
displaced by the revelation of Jesus Christ. ‘We shall never get things 
straight’, writes Dr Burch, ‘in the first century until we learn that the 
transmutative handling of the Lectionary of the Synagogue by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ is one of the great creators of New Testament 
writers and writings.’ 

Let us notice one example of Dr Burch’s methods. In the lectionary 
for the fourth Sabbath in ‘Shebat’ Isaiah ix is the prophetical lesson, 
and Exodus xviii, xix, xx provide the readings from the Torah. From 
the former the author has taken, but not as a scholar might take them, 
the names of the divine revealer of Jewish expectation and transferred 
them to Jesus ; the latter dealing as these chapters do with Moses and 
the Sinai revelation has influenced the structure of the epistle. The 
most important feature of the epistle is the list of names which are 
attributed to Jesus—‘ First-born’, ‘ Apostle’ (i.e. Revealer), ‘Man and 
Son of Man’, ‘ High-Priest’. In the expression ‘high-priest after the 
order of Melchizedek’ the writer is not interpreting Genesis in the light 
of Psalm cx, nor is he ‘allegorising the silences of Scripture’, but 
making use of a tradition that ‘ Melchizedek, a Canaanite chieftain, 
was the original founder of Jerusalem’, a tradition which was brought 
vividly to the folk-memory after the fall of the second Temple. Mel- 
chizedek means King of Peace and King of Righteousness, descriptions 
which are to be interpreted ‘ with reference to the sensitive meanings of 
the primitive biology of society whence they came’. The nature of 
this society is best conveyed according to Dr Burch by the expression 
of the Danish scholar Pedersen ‘psychic community, which defines 
kinship: the actual connexions of the begetter and begotten, the 
relationship of father and son; king and son ; Jahwe and Son’. When 
Jesus is called a ‘ high-priest after the order of Melchizedek’ it means 
that He is Jahwe’s surrogate, whose function it is to maintain the peace 
or poise of the community and to uphold its right relationship with 
God. This conception of the ‘ psychic community’ underlies the last 
part of the epistle. The heroes of faith are ‘nuclear men’, central to 
the organism of the community. Jesus is the dpyyyds, the head of the 
community which cannot pass away—not Mount Sinai but Mount 
Zion, the home for exiles to which ‘ we are come’. 

Chapter xiii, which obviously offers no help to Dr Burch’s main 
thesis, is dismissed in a footnote as ‘a part of a lost Pauline Epistle’. 
This, as I have argued in the Expository Times for December 1935, is 
unlikely. 

As for Dr Burch’s main contention many will remain unconvinced, 
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and feel that a purely Semitic origin does not adequately explain this 
remarkable specimen of Greek literature. It is after all a noteworthy 
fact that it is the Epistle to the Hebrews in which the classical scholar 
most feels at home when he turns his attention to the documents of 
the New Testament. It is a pity that Dr Burch’s book is rendered 
unnecessarily difficult by the obscurity of the English. 


R. V. G. TASKER. 


Der Brief des Paulus an die Philipper, by WiLHELM MICHAELIS. 
Pp. viiit+77. (Deichert, Leipzig, 1935.) 


Tuis slim volume in paper covers is no. Xl in the Zheologischer Hand- 
kommentar zum Neuen Testament now being produced by P. Althaus, 
H. Appel, G. Kittel, and others. The general arrangement adopted is 
the same as that already made familiar in earlier volumes of the series. 
After the ‘Inhaltsverzeichnis’ and no fewer than nine(!) groups of 
*Sigla’, comes a brief and well-arranged ‘Einleitung’, in which the 
usual questions of introduction are discussed and the literature listed. 
For purposes of the Commentary proper, the text is broken up into 
little paragraphs of two or three verses, alongside of the Greek text of 
which is a German paraphrase thereof; textual variants are quoted, 
and the exegesis follows, with an occasional ‘ Exkursus’ inserted here 
and there. The print issomewhat small; the numerous abbreviations— 
partly owing to the unfortunate German custom of putting no full stops 
after them—are sometimes slightly puzzling ; the references—for which 
only Arabic numerals are used—are not so quickly taken in as if the 
chapter-numbers were designated by Roman figures. But in general 
the largeness of the page, and the excellence of the arrangement and 
type, make the book pleasant and easy to use. It forms in this respect 
somewhat of a contrast to the most recent commentary on ‘ Philippians’ 
by a German Protestant—that namely of E. Lohmeyer (in Meyer’s 
Kommentar, 1928), the smaller page and Gothic type of which add to 
the difficulties of an English reader. 

Dr Wilhelm Michaelis, of the University of Bern, has already pro- 
duced a number of studies on the provenance of the Captivity-Epistles, 
and is well-known—like Professor G. S. Duncan in this country—as a 
champion of the theory that they were written at Ephesus. No small 
part of his ‘ Einleitung’ is devoted to a carefully-arranged argument 
for the Ephesian theory ; and from time to time in the course of the 
commentary points in confirmation of it are noted. It would be out of 
place in a review to discuss the arguments concerned; I therefore 
confine myself to saying that this recent work very strongly confirms 
me in the view to which earlier independent study has led me, namely 
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that, whatever may need to be said of the claims of Rome as regards 
‘ Colossians’, ‘Philemon’, and ‘Ephesians’, a stronger case can be 
made out in favour of Ephesus as the place from which Paul wrote to 
Philippi, than is possible for either Rome or Caesarea. Caesarea, 
though favoured by Lohmeyer, has an even weaker case than Rome. 
The date which Michaelis assigns to ‘ Philippians’, viz. winter of 54/55 
‘etwa Februar’, is probably as exact as our materials permit us to fix. 

The question of provenance is by no means the only point on which 
the author differs from his predecessor; and ‘(gegen Loh)’ must 
appear several dozen times in the course of his exposition. The latter 
is, it hardly needs to be said, replete with interesting and acute 
observations, to which only a general reference is here possible. The 
impression one gains on reading the work through is one of the author’s 
extraordinary insight into the situation and mind of the Apostle, 
coupled with a very competent command of the relevant historical and 
literary material. Perhaps the most interesting part of the commentary 
is that which deals with ii 6-11, described by Michaelis as ‘ Der 
Christus-Hymnus’. He regards it as an early Christian liturgical lyric, 
borrowed and embodied by Paul, and describing, not (as is usually 
assumed) the doctrinal technicalities of the Incarnation, but simply 
Christ’s obedience to the Father, and the glory that was its reward. 
Here and there, but very rarely, one finds oneself dissenting from 
Michaelis’s exegesis. For example, I doubt whether it is right to say 
that the sufferings mentioned in iii 10 are ‘nicht Leiden, die man sucht 
oder die einem zufillig zustossen, sondern Leiden, die den inneren 
Gesetzen der Gemeinschaft mit Christus entsprechen’. I also doubt 
whether é¢’ ¢ in iv ro ‘ wohl = weil’ (as it certainly does in Rom. v 12) : 
in that case it would simply repeat the dr that occurs earlier in the 
verse: surely ‘in regard to which’ gives better sense. I am moreover 
sorry to see that Michaelis clings to the discredited tradition of a second 
imprisonment of Paul at Rome. 

But these are comparatively small points. The commentary on the 
whole is an excellent piece of work; and as one of the first to be 
written on the basis of the Ephesian hypothesis is to be welcomed as 
a really fresh contribution to Pauline studies. 

There is a printer’s error on p. 35 1. 19; and on p. 52 1. 29 for 
‘1, 19-30’ I presume we should read ‘ 2, 19-30’. 


Die Lutherkommentare des Johannes Cochlius. Kritische Studie cur 
Geschichtschretbung im Zeitalter der Glaubensspaltung, by ADOLF 
HERTE. Pp. xx+351. (Aschendorff, Miinster i. W., 1935.) 


Jouann Dosneck, surnamed Cochlaeus (1479-1552), the vehement 
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opponent of the Protestant Reformation and the first biographer of 
Martin Luther, produced a number of controversial works, of which the 
most important was entitled Commentaria Ioannis Cochlaei de Actis et 
Scriptis Martini Lutheri Saxonis. This was mostly written in 1535-6, 
but was first published at Mainz in 1549. A second edition appeared 
at Paris in 1565 after his death, and a third at K6ln in 1568. 

The book under review is a comprehensive and indeed exhaustive 
introduction to this work of Cochlaeus, produced by a Roman Catholic 
Professor of the archiepiscopal Academy at Paderborn. It forms 
Heft 33 of the Catholic ‘ Reformationsgeschichtliche Studien und 
Texte’. Its first section describes the circumstances under which the 
Commentaria were written and prepared for publication ; the second 
gives full and exact details of its successive editions and translations ; 
the third (covering nearly 200 pages) enumerates with full references 
the sources quoted and used in the Commentaria, and must have 
involved an astonishing amount of literary and bibliographical research ; 
the fourth describes the method and arrangement adopted by Cochlaeus; 
the fifth summarizes the picture of Luther presented by him; and the 
sixth and last estimates the permanent value of his work. For the 
general student these last two sections are naturally the most interesting 
and readable. 

One cannot speak too highly of the admirable format of this 
‘Kritische Studie’, its clear arrangement, scholarly thoroughness, and 
historical impartiality. Here and there, of course, the author allows 
his own sympathies to colour his language, as for example, when 
he says that an early Protestant work ‘die gehissigste aller Satiren 
darstellt, die im Zeitalter der Glaubensspaltung gegen die Messe 
geschrieben wurden’ (p. 48), or when he criticizes the opinion of 
a modern Protestant scholar as ‘ barer Unsinn’ (p. 338). But on the 
whole the work is unusually objective and fair-minded. The author 
rightly insists on the value of Cochlaeus’s book on account of the mass 
of information it contains (often not otherwise obtainable) regarding 
contemporary events and especially regarding contemporary literary 
productions: and he defends him against the charge of deliberate 
falsehood. But he repeatedly and candidly acknowledges his passion 
and prejudice and the inaccuracy and unfairness that undoubtedly 
resulted therefrom. His closing sentence is one in which he deplores 
the evil effect which the Commentaria had on all subsequent Catholic 
studies of Luther—‘ein Fluch, den erst die Aufklarungsepoche mit 
ihren irenischen Tendenzen langsam zu brechen vermochte’. 

I have noticed no misprints or slips, except in the accentuation of 
the Greek word d:arp.By, which is twice given as darpBH on p. 59 and 
as d:arpiB7 On p. 75. C. J. Capoux. 
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IIPAEEIS IIAYAOY: Acta Pauli, Nach dem Papyrus der Hamburger 
Staats- und Universitats-Bibliothek. Edited by Cart Scumipt, 
with assistance from WILHELM ScHUBART. 1 vol. Pp. viii+132, 
12 plates. (J.J. Augustin, Gliickstadt und Hamburg, 1936). RM. 8. 


Great interest was aroused by the announcement in 1929 that con- 
siderable portions of the lost Greek original of the Acta Paudi had been 
recognized in a papyrus book acquired in 1927 by the Hamburg Library, 
and the appearance of the complete text has been eagerly awaited by 
all interested in New Testament apocrypha. Financial difficulties pre- 
vented an early publication, but these have now been surmounted, and 
the volume under review is not the less welcome because its issue has 
been delayed. In its present form it is mainly the work of Prof. Carl 
Schmidt, but the text itself is edited by Prof. Schubart (a sufficient 
guarantee of its general trustworthiness), who also contributes the 
sections of the introduction dealing with script, date, style, and vocabu- 
lary, and similar details, and who is quoted at length on pp. 109-111 
(on the historical value of the text) and on pp. 120-123 (on its relation, 
as judged by stylistic criteria, to the Acts of Thecla, the apocryphal 
third Epistle to the Corinthians, and the Martyrium Pauli). The 
volume may therefore be regarded as in great measure a joint under- 
taking, though each author is responsible for his own portion only and 
does not necessarily share his collaborator’s views. 

The papyrus is a codex, at present consisting of 27 leaves or 54 pages 
measuring 26cm. X 20cm., the writing occupying 22 cm.x17cm. In 
Prof. Schmidt’s description there appears to be (pp. 4-5) some con- 
fusion, due presumably to a slip of the pen. He states that the volume 
is formed, not (like many early codices) of a single quire but of a series 
of separate quires, ‘d.h. aus Lagen zu je zwei Doppelblattern zu je vier 
Seiten, zusammen also jede Lage = 16 Seiten’. But two double (i.e. 
folded) sheets, making four pages each, give us 8, not 16 pages. Since 
it appears from the detailed Udersicht which follows that there are in 
fact 16 pages to a quire the first ‘zwei’ must be a mistake for ‘vier’. 
Prof. Schmidt is surely in error when he states that this form ‘neben 
der ersteren [the single-quire codex] gleichzeitig erscheint’. Such 
evidence as we have suggests that in the earliest period (second and 
early third century) by far the commonest form was the single-quire 
codex ; that already at that period (whether from the very beginning it 
is impossible to say) codices were occasionally formed of successive 
two-leaf quires (each formed of a single folded sheet) ; but that true 
quires or quaternions, of four or eight or ten leaves, were only gradually 
introduced as the practical inconveniences of the other forms were 
realized. 
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Schubart, whose authority on such a point few would care to challenge, 
dates the rather coarse, inelegant hand about a.p. 300. The ortho- 
graphy is reasonably good ; the scribe was sometimes careless but has 
frequently made his own corrections, and several of the obvious corrup- 
tions in the text seem to be derived from his archetype, some of them 
being apparently due to the intrusion of marginal annotations. A doubt 
whether the manuscript was the work of a professional scribe is aroused 
by the curiously miscellaneous character of its contents, which, so far as 
preserved, are as follows :—Acta Pauli, in Greek ; Song of Songs, in the 
Old Fayyumic dialect of Coptic; Lamentations, in the same; a work 
now entirely lost ; Ecclesiastes, in Greek ; Ecclesiastes, in Old Fayyumic. 
A volume so composed was presumably due to an individual choice and 
written either by a monk or devout layman for his own use or by a scribe 
on his commission. 

It is unfortunate that the Acta Pauli has suffered most by the muti- 
lation of the volume, only 11 pages of it being preserved, of which three 
contain the already known Martyrium Pauli. Nevertheless the manu- 
script yields most important conclusions, well stated by Schmidt in the 
Untersuchungen which follow the text. It proves that the doubts 
expressed in some quarters whether the Coptic work edited in 1904 and 
1905 by Prof. Schmidt was indeed the Acta Pauli were quite unjustified. 
The Greek original, like the Coptic translation, is divided into episodes, 
each with a heading. It ends, as already said, with the Martyrium, 
the heading and earlier part of which are lost ; it includes the ‘ fighting 
with beasts’ at Ephesus, incidentally establishing the fact that the 
baptism of a lion, the subsequent meeting between lion and apostle in 
the arena, and the power of human speech attributed to the former 
were all parts of the Acfa; it shows that there was in this work no 
journey from Rome to Spain or elsewhere ; and it allows some certain 
or highly probable inferences as to the relation between the Acta Pauli 
and various other works. Thus, Schmidt shows that the Acts of Titus 
edited by the late Provost of Eton were dependent on those of Paul, 
and that the latter were also used by the author of the Epistle of Pelagia. 
Finally, he argues (and his reasoning seems to me conclusive) that the 
Acta Pauli was dependent on the Acta Petri, not vice versa. He con- 
cludes that the latter work dates from the second century, probably 
about A.D. 180-90, the Acta Pauli from about a.D. 190-200. 

Both Schubart and Schmidt discuss the historical value of the work, 
with some difference of opinion. Schubart holds that it embodies 
stories about St Paul which circulated locally and were not incorporated 
into Acts; he cannot believe ‘dass er (the author) aus dem Nichts ein 
Liigengespinst wob. ... Den Tierkampf in Ephesus fand er gewiss 
bereits als ziemlich fest gestaltete Legende vor’. Schmidt, on the con- 
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trary, considers that the author, without any independent sources, built 
up his romance on nothing more than Acts and the Pauline epistles. 
I confess that this appears to me the likelier view. It is striking how 
even in small details the influence of New Testament sources is to be 
discerned ; as Schubart points out, Artemon, the name given to the 
captain of the ship in which Paul went to Rome, seems to be suggested 
by Acts xxvii 40, érdpavres rov dpréywva, and the Claudius who receives 
the apostle in Italy may be a transmutation of the Claudia of 2 Tim. 
iv 21. Schubart argues that the writer can hardly have known Acts 
xix: ‘wie kénnte er sonst die Goldgiesser, die aus den Silberschmieden 
erwachsen sind, so unvermittelt hineindrangen, wie er es P. 1, 28 tut!’ 
But does not the text tell in the opposite direction? Because the author 
was so familiar with the episode in Acts and the cry, MeydAn % “Apreyus 
"Edeciwv, it never occurred to him to mention the motive for the 
appearance of the goldsmiths, whom, true to his practice of concealing 
slightly his stolen goods, he substituted for the silversmiths. 

In conclusion I may note one or two passages where Schubart’s 
masterly transcript seems to allow of some improvement. I have sub- 
mitted my suggestions to him and record his observations on them. 
Unfortunately he was unable to examine tne papyrus, which had been 
returned to Hamburg. 

1.1. The text reads [ d of. ci]ré obv, tiva éoriv 
[r]a w[epi rov O(co)v dv ob xypiooa|s. The translation presupposes 
mpovora |v, but it is difficult to make anything of o[. I suggest reading 
tovs ipa|v Ocovs with a space for punctuation (and perhaps a point) 
following. This gives added point to «iwé «rd. [S. ‘Ihre Vermutung 
leuchtet mir ein; und hinter Oeovs ist ein Abstand, vielleicht eine 
Interpunction, gewiss méglich.’]—1. 20. The comma after orjva 
should be a point. — 2. 2. Text rpoo7A[ Ge 5%. Schmidt (see footnote) 
prefers rpoony| xopevos. This (or zpoom'[yero 52) seems to me better 
(in the facsimile v is at least as easy a reading as A), in view of l. 8, 
éxreo THs tporevyys (cf. too |. 12 f.). — 3. 35. The suggested supple- 
ment, én: 5¢ Kai reAevra |v or droOvyjoKxe|v, leaves xai elrev, the subject of 
which must be 6 [adAo]s in 1. 31, rather in the air. I would propose 
something like xai 6 TlatAos éBonoe|v wai or 6 5 IlatAos dveBonoe|v. 
[S. § 3, 35 scheint mir Ihre Ergianzung dem Raume angemessen zu sein 
und zum Stile besser zu passen.’] H. I. BE. 


Recherches sur Saint Lucien d Antioche et son école, by G. Barpy. 
Pp. viii+ 380. (Beauchesne, Paris.) 


THE small extent of our information about Lucian of Antioch is one 
of the things that students of early church history and doctrine most 
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regret. In this book Canon Bardy has investigated the life, work, and 
influence of Lucian, and the activities of his disciples in the history 
and literature of the fourth century. Todeal with theological questions 
is not his aim: he limits himself to the above mentioned fields. The 
book includes the text of all the fragments attributed to Lucian and 
his pupils. 

In dealing with Lucian himself Bardy’s treatment of the evidence is 
admirable. He has shewn most praiseworthy restraint in his refusal to 
build up elaborate and tempting hypotheses on the slender foundations 
available. There are, however, some conclusions that he feels justified 
in reaching, e.g. that Lucian was a native of Antioch, not of Samosata ; 
that he was never a heretic ; and that the second creed of Antioch (341) 
is probably his. These are questions in which it is very hard to attain 
to certainty—and Bardy would be the first to recognize this. To all 
of them an opposite answer to the one proposed in this book might still 
reasonably be given. But, whatever views one may take, one must 
admire Bardy’s handling of the evidence. The book also includes a 
commentary on the ‘ Apology’ attributed to Lucian by Rufinus ; Bardy 
adduces many parallel passages from other authors, and concludes that 
it is not genuine. 

The disciples of Lucian formed a well defined group, and it is remark- 
able how strongly they supported their fellow-disciple Arius. The 
most important parts of Bardy’s account of their activities are, naturally, 
those dealing with Arius, Eusebius of Nicomedia, and Asterius. He 
shews clearly the difficulty of reconstructing the ‘Thalia’. There is 
much to be said for his view that Arius took the classical hexameter as 
his model in writing these strange verses to aid the memory of his 
supporters. The chapter on Asterius is welcome, as but little attention 
has yet been paid to his activity. 

Much of the material in this book has already been worked over by 
the author in articles. This may account for some repetition of facts 
and of cited passages. We miss also an index of passages quoted from 
ancient authors, and a system of cross references: thus at p. 19 the 
reader may wonder what the Arian ‘Commentary on Job’ means by 
the ‘testae pollinae’ used in the tortures inflicted on Lucian ; he will 
fail to find out for himself, but when he reaches p. 66 he will discover 
in note 6: ‘Ces “testae pollinae” font le désespoir de philologues’. 

The only misprint noted in the French text is ‘Constance’ for 
‘Constantia’ on p. 310. On p. 257, 32 should be 33, and in a reference 
on p. 343, xxiv has fallen out after PG. The title of a book by Professor 
Swete is given correctly on p. 167, but incorrectly on p.175. On pp. 356- 
357 D. Barbaro should surely be D. Barbarus. In Latin passages 
there is a superfluous comma in the text of the ‘Apology’ on p. 149 1. 3, 
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1 and on p. 357 the first passage quoted from D. Barbarus has lost its 
y last line, in place of which the last line of the second passage appears. 
S About twenty mistakes have been noted in Greek texts, and the Greek 
e printing as a whole is unworthy of the book. 
d Students of the early Church are already deeply indebted to Canon 
Bardy: this book has increased their debt. In his last paragraph he 
is expresses the fear that readers may be impatient of a book so lacking in 
co) definite results: to these he replies: ‘lorsqu’ii s’agit d’éclairer si peu 
1S que ce soit, l’histoire de l’ancienne Eglise, aucun effort n’est de trop.’ 
d That is a sentiment in which all will concur. 
as 
t) The Roman Primacy to A.D. 461, by B.J. Kipp ; pp. ix-159. (London, 
in S.P.C.K., 1936) 
all IN his prefatory note Dr Kidd states that he has written this book 
ill because of his belief that ‘we never got face to face with the question 
ist of a primacy of jurisdiction at Malines’. While most, if not all, of his 
a material is to be found in his well-known History of the Church to 
dy A.D. 461, or in his paper for the Malines conversations on Zhe Petrine 
at texts as employed to A.D. 461, this book is valuable in that it brings the 
evidence together in a very concise way. Yet this conciseness may 
rk- cause difficulty to some readers. ‘Two instances must suffice. A reader 
he who does not know the evidence might like to know why Dr Kidd 
ly, translates the well-known passage of Irenaeus in the way that he does 
He (p. 15). If considerations of space forbad the giving of the evidence, 
is reference might have been made e.g. to Puller’s discussion in Zhe 
as Primitive Saints and the See of Rome. (And is Dr Kidd justified in 
his saying that the wswa/ translation of ‘necesse est omnem convenire 
ion ecclesiam’ is ‘it is necessary that every church should agree’?). A 
second instance is in the account of the council of Sardica (pp. 50-53). 
by No mention is made of the attitude of the Eastern bishops who were 
cts invited, and thus a wrong impression is given. On p. 50 it is implied 
om that this council was to be a ‘ general’ one, and later on the same page 
the it is described as ‘ Western’. No explanation of this change is given. 
by The author has definitely limited himself to the historical aspects of 
will the question. But in the elucidation of these is it not possible to go 
ver further than Dr Kidd has done? Does not the position of Rome as the 
capital of the Empire play a part? Other churches, e.g. Arles and 
for Trier, gained their ecclesiastical importance from their political impor- 
nce tance. How far was this operative in the developement of the Roman 
ssor primacy ? 
56- A few misprints have been noted: ‘ Damascus’ for ‘ Damasus’ on the 
ages wrapper ; a mark of interrogation has been omitted on p. 25, l. 20; on 
lL. 35 p. 29, n. t ‘ Donatists’ should be ‘followers of Novatus’; on p. 47 we 
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have ‘Athenasius’; on p. 74 ‘relatisti’ should be ‘retulisti’. And 
there is one point of fact ; Lyons is not in ‘ Gallia Narbonensis’ (p. 30). 
J. STEVENSON. 


Clemens Alexandrinus : Vierter Band: Register . . .,. von OTTO STAHLIN. 
Pp. 1-Ixxx, 533-828. (Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1936.) 

Tue larger part of this volume comprises the remainder of the index, 
the earlier parts of which were noticed in vol. xxxvi p. 108 and vol. xxxvii 
pp. 423f. The verbal index is now finished, and with it the whole 
work, begun in 1905, is complete. It should also be noted that a second 
edition of the first volume of the edition appeared in 1936, but this we 
have not seen. The characteristics of the verbal index were indicated in 
an earlier notice, and of it nothing further need be said except that its 
publication redoubles our gratitude. A notable feature of the present 
volume is the eighty-page list of additions and corrections to the four 
volumes. The author has not only been assiduous in personal study of 
Clement, but has taken full account of all the reviews of the volumes 
that have appeared. ‘The result is a body of notes of immense value to 
the student. In taking leave of this work it is but bare justice to say 
that no edition of any Greek or Latin Father has ever been published 
of greater merit than it. he name of Stahlin will be lastingly associated 
with that of Clement of Alexandria. 


Athanasius’ Werke: Zweiter Band: Erster Teil: Die Apologien: 
2. De Sententia Dionysti ; 3. Apologia de Fuga Sua, by Lic. Hans- 
Grorc Opitz. pp. 41-80. (Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1936.) 

Or this new edition three parts had already appeared (see vol. xxxvi, 
pp. 108 f., 419f.), and its character has already been described by me. 
The present fourth part joins on to the third part, published in 1935. 
For a description of the manuscripts used the reader is referred to 
Opitz’s monograph on this subject (see vol. xxxvi, p. 419). The present 
fascicle begins with the conclusion of the ‘De Decretis Nicaenae 
synodi’, and continues as stated in the title, except that the ‘ Apologia’ 
is not completed in this part, which has all the excellent characteristics 
of its predecessors. Mapxoy (p. 73) is still wrongly accented as Mdpxov. 
The shortness of the parts offers considerable inconvenience to the 
student, and may be due to scarcity of type. 


Cassiodori Senatoris Institutiones, edited from the manuscripts by F.. A. B. 
Mywnors. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1937.) Pp. lvi+193- 


Cassioporus’s Jnstitutiones may be described as the last ray of light 
shed on Roman learning before it is plunged into two centuries of 
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almost total darkness. It is the indispensable vade mecum of every 
student of the transmission of Graeco-Latin literature. Yet two and 
a half centuries have passed since the last edition, that of Garet, was 
published, Migne being a mere reprint of his. It is about forty years 
at least since an edition by Perschinka was announced as in preparation 
for the Vienna Corpus. Subsequently an edition was announced for 
the Bibliotheca Teubneriana. Yet nothing appeared, and expectant 
readers were puzzled at the fact, because the work is not very long, and 
it was known to those interested that a fair number of really old 
manuscripts of it exists. 

The explanation is now clear. While it is true that the manuscripts are 
fairly numerous, we know now, thanks to Mr Mynors, that the tradition 
is very complicated, and this must be the reason why other scholars 
were scared at the enterprise after they had taken it up. It is with 
pardonable pride that we welcome a definitive edition from an English 
scholar, at a time when higher Latin studies are more neglected in this 
country than they have ever been since we began to be an educated 
nation. 

Mr Mynors shews that there are manuscripts containing both books, 
manuscripts containing book I only, and manuscripts containing book II 
only. Of this last class there are three groups, an authentic and two 
(differently) interpolated groups. I know of no manuscript that has 
escaped him, though I have been a Cassiodorian for over thirty years. 
He has classified the manuscripts with consummate skill. It must be 
remembered that the /nstitutiones is hardly a literary work but rather a 
handbook, which somewhat excuses the impertinence of the interpolators. 
The section of the introduction dealing with orthography is most interest- 
ing, perhaps the most striking information of all communicated in it being 
the information that the Bamberg MS spells hil as nichil, a spelling 
that I think I have never encountered before the twelfth century. The 
constitution of the text and apparatus would do credit to an editor of 
long experience, and the indexes are everything that could be desired. 
There is now no edition of the Justitutiones but that of Mr Mynors. 

If K is copied for L, I think it probable that L originally came from 
Trier (p. xx); there is a slip on p. liv, as safiari is the correct spelling 
saciari degenerate ; it might have been as well to explain on p. 3 once 
for all that the smaller numbers refer to the pages of Garet, the larger to 
those of Migne; the numbers of the chapters should have been given in 
the headlines ; on p. 8,1. 18 a wrong fount has been used ; surely minu- 
tissima should have been read (p. 21, 1. 13), as it is used on p. 66, 1. 17, 
p. 128, 1. 19 (cf. p. go, l. 25; p. 115, 1. 13); the editor’s modesty has 
prevented him from adding on p. 184 ‘fuller’ to the words ‘more 
accessible ’. 
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C. H. Turner would have rejoiced to see this day, as he was profoundly 
and practically interested in the Znsti/utiones. A. SouTER. 


(1) Nixwae fitefamennn sasheps Fqipwoyuyy Maoq mxenraim- 
Owoyy fipeasiiog wars Hopeoaoyoc ahiaa-eA-Kamica Sen- 
ssp HigpHs Senmiegooy Ntenenswt eTTaHoyT Hapxsepeyce 
Nana ahba wanune nisag 1 AXA fs: RAR senencant- 
sinasics Sinengoic ayeptrynwnin Maoy Senpiynocpadhia 
Titecassip. Zhe Book of the New Testament (edited) under the 
auspices of the Coptic Orthodox Society ‘ Abnaa el-Kanisa’ at Cairo, 
in the days of our honourable father, the highpriest Papa Abba John 
the XIXth (in) tne year of the Martyrs 1650-1934 after the birth of 
our Lord, (and) printed at the Press ‘ Samir’. 


(2) Yujose} Hamacbopa fitemsacioc fhacrAsioc nesacpHropioc mear- 
KYPIAAOC OFOS Faun wawys neaniawasr Tirensthwgesr eaqys- 
pwoyyy epoy fixenixmowoyy mnpeasiiggnur nopeorogoc 
abnaa-eA-Kaiica THRINEpTyNwMiM Raag cnay. BAKE: 
RUAT. The Three Anaphorae of the Saints Basil, Gregory, and 
Cyril, together with (the Book) of the Seven Hours and the Book of 
the Bihem (edited) under the auspices of the Coptic Orthodox Society 
‘ Abnaa el-Kanisa’. Second edition. 1652-1936. 


To Raphael Tuki (at-Tikhi), an eighteenth-century Coptic Catholic 
titular bishop of Arsinoe, is due the merit of having awakened among 
his countrymen an interest in their ancient mother tongue. It is true 
that Coptic was still in use as the liturgical language of the Egyptian 
Church, but it is extremely doubtful whether many of the clergy had 
more than a superficial knowledge of it, if we are to judge from the MSS 
written at this period which were, for the most part, copied by priests, 
deacons, monks, or schoolmasters. Besides his Coptic Grammar’ 
(1778) Raphael Tuki published editions of most of the liturgical books 
of his Church *, which, although not without defects, are still often con- 
sulted for the purpose of reference to Coptic Church ritual. Exactly a 
century elapsed, before another champion of Coptic appeared in Egypt, 
namely Mgr A. Béai, Coptic Catholic bishop of Cariopolis, whose 
Coptic Grammar was published in 1878. Mgr B&ai likewise edited 
certain of the Books of the Coptic Old Testament’ By the end of 


1 Rudimenta linguae copticae, Romae 1778. 

2 Euchologion, 17364 Psalter, 1749; Horologion, 1750; Pontifical, 1761 Ritual, 
1763% Theotokia, 1764. 

8 Liber Baruch prophetae, Romae 1870; Liber Proverbiorum coptrce (Sa‘idic) in 
Revue égyptologique, Paris 1882; Proverbia Salomonis boheirice et arabice, Romae 
1886. 
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the nineteenth century, both the Coptic Catholics and the Coptic 
Monophysites were interested in the revival of Coptic, and among the 
former we have the Coptic Catholic Patriarch of Alexandria, Cyril II 
(Mgr Macaire), who edited several liturgical books,’ whilst among the 
latter, Claudius J. Labib, besides editing many liturgical books, compiled 
a Coptic-Arabic dictionary, and produced a periodical written in Coptic, 
though this was short-lived. In the years that immediately preceded 
and followed the War various Coptic Church societies published liturgical 
books, and in 1925 Prof. G. P. G. Sobhy Bey brought out an excellent 
Coptic Grammar* which was fcllowed in 1927 by his edition of the 
Sa‘idic version of the Book of Proverbs. 

In 1925 the Society ‘ Abnaa el-Kanisa’ was founded to encourage 
the study of Coptic among the Copts and to supply them with Biblical 
and Liturgical works. ‘Two years later an edition of the Zuchologion 
appeared, and in 1934 the Society produced its Mew Testament in 
Coptic (Bohairic). The text chosen for this edition was that of 
H. Tattam’s edition of the Coptic New Testament (Gospels, 1847; 
Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse, 1852). ‘lattam’s text has been revised, 
and errors and omissions have been rectified. For this purpose, in 
addition to G. Horner’s Zhe Coptic Version of the New Testament in the 
Northern Dialect, the two following MSS were consulted: (a2) MS con- 
taining Matthew and Mark which formerly belonged to the church of 
St Sergius (Aba Sarga) in Old Cairo, dated a.m. 1049 (= A.D. 1331)°; 
(4) MS containing the Pauline and Catholic Epistles and the Acts which 
formerly belonged to the church of St Mercurius (Abi Saifain) in Old 
Cairo, dated a.M. 966 (=Aa.D. 1250). Both these MSS are now pre- 
served in the Coptic Museum in Old Cairo. ‘This edition is not 
intended for those who wish to use the Coptic (Bohairic) New ‘Testa- 
ment for critical studies—for this purpose there is the monumental work 
of G. Horner already referred to—but it is for those Copts who may 
desire to read the Scriptures in their ancient mother tongue, and for 
such students of Coptic as may require merely a correct text of the 
New Testament in the Bohairic dialect. Besides being very well 
printed on good paper and in clear type, this edition has the great 
advantage of including in one volume the whole of the New Testament. 

This year the Society has issued a further publication, namely, a 


1 Euchologion, Cairo 1898; Ritual, Cairo 1900; Holy Week Lectionary, Cairo 
1902. 


* Geil iz p00)! alll sels OLS. 
% This most certainly seems to be No, 675 of G. Graf's Catalogue de Manuscrits 
arabes chretiens conservés au Caire, Citta del Vaticano 1934. 


* This is No. 151 of Graf's Catalogue which is the ancestor of MS A, of Horner’s 
edition, cf. vol. iii pp. x-xiii. 
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re-edition of their Zuchologion which first appeared in 1927. This work 
contains the Service of the Evening and Morning Offering of Incense, 
the three Anaphorae of SS. Basil, Gregory, and Cyril, the variable 
prayers said at the Fraction, the Hymns (fwgeas),’ and lastly the 
Horologion. In revising the text of the 1927 edition of the Zucho- 
ogion the editors have consulted two previous editions of the Zuchologion, 
that of Claudius J. Labib? and that of Raphael Tuki.* The special 
features of this new edition are: (a) a complete list of Hymns (bwgeas) ; 
(4) contracted words and numerals are written out in full. In the case 
of the word sosc (Lord) for the contracted form @e it should be noted 
that this is merely an assumption of Paul de Lagarde which has never 
yet been found in any Bohairic MS ; (¢) Greek words are given a classical 
spelling. This, however, has not been carried out consistently, e.g. 
pp. 115 .and 158 kas aet Kal Elc TOYC EWNac TWH ewnwn, p. 268 
KE ASIKWH KE TOYTWH KE Nantwn CPeoraogin, Pp. 737 5 ‘Aas, &c ; 
(d@) The Horologion. This is given in Arabic, since Coptic is no longer 
in use for the Canonical Hours.‘ With regard to the Greek passages 
and hymns of this edition of the Zucho/ogion, it is a pity that a better 
text was not selected for them. Such inaccuracies as ynepryaanecewc 
(p. 260) for ynep Kotncewc ; OCapRWeEENTa eK THE yaaTIKOc atioc 
KAS aTIAC ALApIa CTHC Napeenoy areta Toy axyctTHpion (p. 675) 
for © capKWeENTA eK NMeyaatoc avtioy Kal atiac arapiac THC 
Napeenoy aewa TO sayctHpion ; agiton (p. 736) for agi (or ages) 
TON; THM CHIN: aneAton (p. 736) for THN cH: aneAown are far 
too frequent, and for this part of the Zucho/ogion the reader is advised 
to consult my article ‘The Greek Kirugmata, Versicles and Responses, 
and Hymns in the Coptic Liturgy’ in Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 
vol. ii pp. 363-394. 

In spite of these shortcomings which, indeed, can all be remedied in 
a subsequent edition, the present Zuchologion is an excellent production 
and a great advance on any of its predecessors. The type used was 
obtained from Turin, and is the same as that employed in the publica- 
tions of the Pontificium Institutum Orientalium Studiorum of Rome. 
This type is of very pleasing design, and is particularly suitable for 

1 Concerning these hymns, cf. Mgr Ad. Hebbelynck’s article ‘Un Fragment de 
Psalmodie du Manuscrit Vatican Copte 23, en Dialect Bohairique’, Muséon t. xliv 
pp. 153-168. 

* Mimwar fitemseyoc oAotion eooyah etechaime nixwar fite}ujost 
Tianadbopa fitensacioc bacrAsoc neaamiacioc TPHTOPIOC NeaaTsAcsoc 
KYPIAACc nemganKeeyocn eyoyah, Cairo 1g02. 

5 nixwar fitensmjosat Hanacdopa, Rome 1736. 


* Cf. my article ‘The Canonical Hours of the Coptic Church’ in Orientalia 
Christiana Periodica, vol. ii pp. 78-100. 
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publications of this size (745 in.), and the whole make up of this 
book does great credit to the editors. 

It is very much to be hoped that this Society will be able to give us 
their promised re-edition of the published texts of the Bohairic Old 
Testament. Lagarde’s Pentateuch' and Tattam’s Major and Minor 
Prophets* are unobtainable, and a revised edition of these texts would 
be greatly appreciated by all Coptic students. 

O. H. E. BURMESTER. 


Butlers Lives of the Saints, edited, revised, and supplemented by 
H. Tuurston, S.J. (Washbourne, London, 1926, &c.) 


By his edition of Alban Butler’s Zives of the Saints Fr Thurston has 
done something to stimulate intelligent interest in hagiology among 
English-speaking people. The work, when complete, will consist of 
twelve approximately equal volumes for the months of the year, with 
a thirteenth supplementary volume. So far nine volumes have appeared, 
leaving those for June, November, December, and the supplement still 
to come. In the October volume, published this summer, the work 
reaches a point where volumes of Acta Sanctorum could be used which 
are more recent than Butler, while the November and December 
volumes will have to go on ahead of the Bollandists. 

Fr Thurston in his preface to the January volume explains the 
reasons for a revision of Butler. He refers to a prevalent feeling that 
‘to render this venerable classic acceptable to modern readers, very 
considerable changes are required, affecting both its form and its 
substance ’. 

On what lines should Butler be revised? There would be general 
agreement that he must be supplemented. In Fr Thurston’s words: 
‘The Church's Roll of Honour has been enlarged’ since Butler wrote 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. And since his work is already 
quite bulky enough, it must be pruned if it is to be supplemented. 
There is matter for pruning. Butler, judged by present-day standards, 
is intolerably verbose. Some of his matter belongs to what is now the 
province of encyclopaedias. And, clearly, some of the least outstanding 
of his selected saints could be sacrificed. Such are the lines on which 
conservative revision could be carried out, and many, on seeing the 
notice of the work, must have visualized something of this sort. 

But Fr Thurston’s revision is in fact much more radical. He goes 


1 Paul de Lagarde, Der Pentateuch koptisch, Leipzig 1867. 

2 H. Tattam, Prophetae majores in dialecto linguae aegypliacae memphitica cum 
versione latina, Oxford 1852; Duodecim prophetarum minorum libri in lingua 
aegyptiaca vulgo coptica seu memphitica, Oxford 1836. 
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all the way with the Bollandists in their criticism of legend. And this 
he does, not only in the composition of the bibliographical footnotes in 
small print which he has added to each notice, but in the revised 
notices themselves. The tone is, of course, less likely to wound the 
sensibility of conservative readers than, say, that of the corresponding 
passages in Baring Gould. But the criticism is drastic. 

Now Butler was scholarly, and not over-credulous according to the 
standards of his age. But it goes without saying that a revision of 
Butler on such lines is too revolutionary to be a revision in the ordinary 
sense of the word. 

To take a random example, Butler made the first notice of each day 
end in a homily, and shaped every notice for edification. But the 
reader who starts the day’s reading for February 18 in the ‘revised’ 
Butler begins with a notice of St Symeon of which he is told that 
it ‘follows in substance the elogium printed in the Roman Martyrology, 
but is by no means free from difficulty’. Passing next to the Acts of 
Saints Leo and Paregorius he learns that ‘criticism has not endorsed 
Ruinart’s favourable view. The story must probably be classed among 
the historical romances’. Next he comes to St Claudius and St Maxi- 
mus. ‘The evolution of this story, which seems from beginning to 
end to be pure fiction’, he reads, ‘has been traced by the late 
Mgr Duchesne.’ This is enough to indicate what sort of ‘ revision’ 
Butler has undergone. Whereas he aimed at the edification that comes 
from contemplating the forms of holy life, he is ruthlessly ‘ revised’ in 
the interests of historical truth, and neither the attempted edification 
nor the mistaken judgements of pious people in the past are spared. 
To state the fact, however, is no criticism of Fr Thurston or his book. 
If it might seem simple, at first glance, to omit all notices in which 
such drastic rehandling is necessary, it is only at first glance. For if 
those lines were followed, the legends that would disappear comprise 
many of the best known, which have provided themes for works of art, 
for hymns and poetry, or are associated with famous churches and 
places of pilgrimage. In a comprehensive work the substance of such 
legends must be given, whatever is said about their relation to history. 
Now few of the legends of pre-Constantinian martyrs or early medieval 
saints edify once the historicity of the marvels they recount is denied. 
Of a low order of literary and imaginative art, they sought to edify 
solely by proclaiming miracles, and as soon as the miracles are questioned 
the edification is gone. If, therefore, such legends must remain in the 
revised Lives, the principle of continuous reading for edification must be 
surrendered. Fr Thurston does not face this issue. In his preface 
to the May volume, published in the spring, he acknowledges that ‘ the 
good old-fashioned Garden-of-the-Soul Catholic’ will feel that in the 
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revised Lives ‘some of the eighteenth-century unction has been 
sacrificed ’. This is to put the case very mildly. And one may doubt 
if his critics will be pacified by the argument ‘ Did not Our Lord say, 
No man putteth a piece from a new garment upon an old garment: 
otherwise he both rendeth the new, and the piece taken from the new 
agreeth not with the old?’ In choosing the Lucan form of the 
parable, Fr Thurston tacitly claims that the integrity of the ‘new 
garment’ of historical criticism is sacred. This is not the place to 
quarrel with such a claim. But it is not easy to see what is to happen 
to the ‘old garment’ of counter-reformation pietism: for the applica- 
tion of the parable reaches further than the re-writing of Butler’s notices. 

On these lines, many of the new lections give ground for perplexity. 
For example, Fr Thurston vigorously condemns Butler for refusing 
to hear evil of any saint or good of any heretic, and seeks to bring into 
the revised notices a judicial impartiality. But the result is that some 
of them, like that of St Thomas Cantelupe, become records of what 
seems undistinguished human nature, with little help to understand 
why their subjects are canonized saints of the Church. And if sucha 
situation leaves the reader puzzled to see whither the transition from old 
to new is leading, he may find it more difficult still to appraise the notice 
frankly, under August 11,0n St Philumena. ‘The facts of the history are 
stated. The reader is shewn the hasty action of the Congregation of 
Sacred Rites answered by a wave of popular enthusiasm, the sainted Curé 
d’Ars in the van. Fr Thurston hears the cry of the unsophisticated 
devotee, ‘What then of the miracles and spiritual helps granted by 
God?’ He accepts the miracles and helps, and admits that they are 
proofs of sanctity. ‘But’, he asks, ‘the sanctity of whom?’ Before 
supplying his own answer he administers a reproof to those ‘clients of 
St Philumena who view with suspicion the efforts of learned men (men 
not less religious than themselves) to establish the truth about their 
patron’, supposing them to be trying to ‘do away with St Philumena’. 
And then the answer is not so much given as hinted. It is, apparently, 
that an Unknown Saint has been permitted to appropriate the mis- 
directed cult, and assume patronage of ‘St Philumena’s’ clients. 

With regard to most saints of more recent canonization no such 
difficulties arise, and in many cases this work provides much the best 
biographical notice so far available in English. ‘There are other, if less 
important, sides to the problem of revising Butler. Upon what principle, 
to take one of them, should the selection be made of those commemora- 
tions to be omitted from the revised edition? Fr Thurston does not 
say. On the other hand, he considers that ‘ Butler’s selection for special 
honour is most capricious’, and he includes some saints whom Butler 
chose to omit. 
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Then there is the problem of Butler’s style. Fr Thurston decided 
that where Butler’s matter was to be retained the only possible course 
was to rewrite it completely, and on these lines he produced the 
January volume single-handed. After that he had the help of Miss 
Leeson in rewriting Butler, and she shared his views as to the way in 
which it must be done. But later the magnitude of the work caused 
him to seek the help of Mr Donald Attwater to carry forward the 
corresponding work for the second half of the year. He, however, as 
he proceeded with his task, became ‘a convert to Butler’. Fr Thurston 
therefore agreed that Mr Attwater should provide a foreword to the 
July volume, stating his side of the case. He does not rewrite but 
only rehandles Butler’s writing, hoping that ‘devotees of Butler will not 
find his text unrecognizable or their favourite passages missing’. The 
two halves of the work will differ, therefore, as far as concerns revision 
of Butler. 

A review in this Journal is chiefly concerned with the service 
which the work renders to learning. Fr Thurston, in his first preface, 
wrote ‘this is not a book intended for scholars, though it is hoped that 
even scholars may sometimes find it useful’. The second half of the 
sentence contains a very modest estimate of the value of the work from 
this point of view. The bibliographical and critical footnotes which 
Fr Thurston supplies, to the extent of some 250 per volume, represent 
a very wide range of hagiological erudition and immense labour. These 
footnotes together with Mgr Holweck’s Biographical Dictionary of the 
Saints provide the English-speaking amateur with the means of finding 
his way about the hagiological field. With such aids, also, the English 
student of the history of the Christian religion loses all excuse for 
continuing to neglect the hagiological approach to that study. No 
small achievement of this new Lives of the Saints is to place at the 
disposal of readers the results registered in the long series of volumes 
of Analecta Bollandiana. To bring this up to date a manuscript 
index to the later group of volumes was prepared by Miss Dorothy 
Stanier. 

Strange, therefore, as the work appears, if viewed as a ‘revision’ of 
Butler, and transitional as must surely be its treatment of piety towards 
the saints, the book is of very positive present value to learning, and 
must at least form an important step in the attainment of an eventual! 
classical Lives of the Saints. W. TELFER. 


Meister Eckhart: die lateinischen Werke, Vol. 1 pt. i and Vol. III 
pt. 1-2. (Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1936.) 


THESE are the first two fascicles of an edition of Meister Eckhart’s 
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Latin works, which is to appear under the general editorship of Pro- 
fessor Erich Seeberg with the support of the Deutsche Forschungs- 
gemeinschaft, a government institution connected with Herr Rosenberg. 
A great portion of Eckhart’s Latin writings have as yet not been 
published. Denifle, indeed, edited a part of them, but he founded his 
edition on the Erfurt manuscript which only contains some of Eckhart’s 
works ; his discovery of the important and fuller Cues manuscript was 
made too late for more than an appendix, while other manuscripts were 
unknown to him. A modern edition of Eckhart is therefore most 
desirable, and it may be said that this German edition in some ways, 
though with definite restrictions, fills this need. It is well printed, and 
contains the necessary critical apparatus, as well as an apparatus of 
fontes and parallels. A German translation has been added. 

Another edition, however, directed by Raymond Klibansky and 
Fr G. Théry, is also in progress (see Journal of Theol. Studies vol. xxxvii 
p. 204f). This edition is the earlier, for its appearance was planned 
before the Nazi revolution brought Eckhart to the fore as a national 
hero. A comparison between the two editions is thus inevitable, 
especially as two tractates, edited by Klibansky himself and by Fr A. 
Dondaine, have been re-edited by E. Seeberg and B. Geyer: the 
Tractatus super Oratione Dominica and the Quaestiones Parisienses. 
Such a comparison is not to the favour of the German edition. There 
are surprising signs of a tacit dependence of the German edition upon 
that of Klibansky and Théry. Thus, Seeberg’s short preface to the 
Commentary on the Lord’s Prayer seems to be very largely a résumé of 
the elaborate introduction given in Klibansky’s edition. Seeberg gives 
extremely sparse references to support his statements and, though his 
conclusions are the same, no mention is made of Klibansky’s work. In 
his edition of the Quaestiones Geyer does indeed refer frequently to 
Fr Dondaine’s preface and text, although there are some sure indica- 
tions that the latter’s conjectures have sometimes been tacitly adopted. 
Further, in his introduction to the Commentary on St John, Dr Koch 
refers to the plagiarisms of that work by Jordan of Quedlinburg, a fact 
which was first pointed out by Dr Klibansky and was apparently un- 
known to Dr Koch’s collaborator in the edition of this work, Dr Christ, 
when he wrote of the text of the treatise in 1934. 

The same attitude is apparent in the general introduction to the 
whole edition. There Koch speaks of the double redaction of Eckhart’s 
first Commentary on Genesis. The existence of this double redaction 
had already been the subject of a long article by Dom Bascour, which 
in fact Koch has reviewed elsewhere, though in the present edition 
no reference is made to Dom Bascour as the first to discover its 
existence. The editors rightly refuse to print as Eckhart’s an Expositio 
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orationis dominicae, which has been attributed to his pen, but they do 
not mention Dr Klibansky, to whose work we owe the first proof that 
the work is spurious. That scholars working on the same subject fre- 
quently arrive at the same conclusions is a matter which does not need 
comment ; when, however, an edition, containing such identity of con- 
clusions, appears some long time after the publication of volumes in 
another edition to which no reference either of indebtedness or at least 
of similarity of conclusions is made, the critic must be highly suspicious. 
Eckhart, too, is now regarded in Germany as an apostle of Germanism ; 
he is looked upon as the first Nordic philosopher. Elsewhere Dr Seeberg 
has tried to minimize the effect of medieval Hebrew philosophers upon 
his thought. But if it is to pass the tests of modern scholarship, an 
edition such as this, which purports to be scholarly and not a political 
pamphlet, must be free from the bias of racial and national prejudice, 
and above all its editors must take proper account of the work of their 
predecessors by respecting their right. It cannot be fairly said that the 
present German edition of Meister Eckhart fulfils these conditions. 


J. G. SIKEs. 


Meister Eckhart: die deutschen Werke. Vol. I. Meister Eckharts Pre- 
digten, by Joser Quint. Pp. xv+96. (Kohlhammer, Stuttgart- 


Berlin, 1936.) 


Tuis volume, or first part of a volume, belongs to a projected edition 
of all Eckhart’s Latin and German works, and as regards the German 
portion there is fortunately no clash with the other edition, which began 
to be published at Leipzig in 1930. Since the appearance of Pfeiffer’s 
work on German Mystics of the fourteenth century (1845 and 1875) 
research by various scholars has added to the number of Eckhart’s 
writings, but the problem of authenticity is still formidable. Eckhart 
belongs to an age when anonymity was common, especially among the 
mystics, and when manuscript attributions of authorship are by no 
means conclusive. The surest proof of genuineness is a mention in 
documents connected with the official proceedings taken against Eckhart. 
Thus we have the Latin apologia (known in German as the Rechéferii- 
gungsschrift) provoked by the Inquisition at Cologne in 1326 ; also some 
record of the Judgement (Gutachten) at Avignon ; and finally the Bull 
In agro Dominico of John XXII in 1329. Quotations from Eckhart in 
any of these constitute evidence of the first order ; next come the works 
most frequently attested by manuscripts ; in the third and last rank are 
pieces or sayings backed by little or no external evidence, but atiri- 
butable, with varying degrees of probability, to Eckhart on internal 
grounds. It is on this plan that the new edition is being arranged, so 
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that in this first section we have six sermons authenticated by the 
Rechtfertigungsschrift. With each of them the editor displays in tables 
the manuscript tradition, the affiliation of its various items, a list of 
those preferred in the actual constitution of the text, with further 
references to any previous editions or translations. There is also an 
elaborate apparatus criticus, the subdivisions of which are sufficiently 
explained in the Introduction. For most modern readers, unless they 
happen to be expert in the German of Eckhart’s period, the linguistic 
difficulty may be considerable, and they will probably endorse the 
editor’s suspicion that a larger amount of translation into modern 
German would have been welcome. It is clear, too, that even among 
specialists there will be much uncertainty about the grammatical forms 
and orthography. What language or dialect did Eckhart speak? Formerly 
it was believed that he was born at Strassburg and, though he is now 
more accurately associated with Thuringia, this does not help very 
much. Wandering about from place to place, he may well have picked 
up a variety of idioms. Nor, again, is it improbable that the copyists 
of the manuscripts often introduced the linguistic forms most familiar to 
themselves. Despite these difficulties, it is obviously worth while to 
study the German works even more closely than the Latin, for it must 
have been by his vernacular preaching that Eckhart appealed to the 
common folk, and, while the Latin works seem to have been forgotten 
for many centuries, it does not appear that the influence of his German 
utterances was ever completely suppressed by the action of the Pope or 
by any official condemnation. 


Mittelalterliches Geistesleben, Vol. 11, by Martin GRABMANN. Pp. ix 
+649. (Hueber, Munich, 1936.) 

THE second volume of this monumental work, following the first 
after an interval of about ten years, is worthy of its author, and this is 
but another way of saying that it exhibits a range of learning and a 
clearness of insight which no European scholar in the same field of 
research could hope to surpass. Of the nineteen chapters (some 
of them with important subdivisions) six now appear for the first time, 
while the others, originally published as independent studies, have 
been suitably amplified and revised. Taken as a whole, they present 
a unity less complete, of course, than that of a book composed to 
develop a single theme, but sufficiently marked to exclude the 
impression of miscellany. The first section, containing three studies 
of St Augustine, provides an indispensable preface to the study of 
medieval thought in general, and particularly to the interpretation 
of the eventual collision between the Augustinian tradition and the 
new movements initiated by the reappearance of Aristotle and his 
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sudden transformation from a respectable logician into ‘the philo- 
sopher’ destined, as some declared, to undermine the household of 
faith, or, as others replied, to enlarge and strengthen its foundations. 

Augustinus, gui doctrinis Platonicorum imbutus fuerat, si quae invenit 
Jidei accommoda in eorum dictis assumpsit ; quae vero invenit fidei nostrae 
adversa in melius commutavit. Such was the acute judgement of 
St Thomas after eight centuries of a dominant Platonism, and always, 
as Grabmann reminds us, it was /¥Yafonia rather than Plato who set 
their impress on Christian thought. Augustine himself appears to 
have known nothing of Plato in the original, and not very much even 
in translations. What both he and his successors conspicuously lacked 
was the detached and ironical spirit of Socrates which permeates the 
earlier and middle dialogues. The Zimaeus—itself seen through a 
haze—was accepted as the sum and substance of the Master’s teaching ; 
all the rest was distilled through Plotinus and Proclus, and even 
Plotinus, though known at first hand to Augustine, vanished from the 
Latin world for about a thousand years, until Ficino translated the 
£nneads in an age when medievalism was rapidly passing away. 
Besides his dubious Platonism, however, Augustine bequeathed many 
other legacies to the Church: among them his conviction that verus 
philosophus est amator Dei and his deep reflexions (which form the 
subject of Grabmann’s third chapter) on the words of Isaiah, as given 
in the Latin version of the Septuagint, nisi credideritis non intelligetis. 
Ipsum credere, he says, nihil aliud est quam cum assensione cogitare, 
thereby repudiating a false antithesis, yet only foreshadowing a con- 
troversy which could not appear in all its magnitude until the Platonism 
converted to the service of the Church had found a rival in the 
Aristotelianism which arrived with the thirteenth century to take Paris 
by storm. 

Apart from this preliminary study of St Augustine, the title of Grab- 
mann’s fourth chapter, Aristoteles im Werturteil des Mittelalters, might 
serve as a fairly exact description of his book. His unrivalled know- 
ledge of unpublished manuscripts has enabled him to pursue the 
subject far beyond the ordinary limits, yet without radically altering 
the character of the problem indicated by Grosseteste (assuredly no 
obscurantist) when he warns the ‘ modernists’ ne inutile tempus suum 
et virtutes ingentt consumant et Aristotelem catholicum constituendo seipsos 
hereticos faciant. Old superstitions die hard, and even now spasmodic 
attempts are made to restore the faded fresco of an array of medieval 
doctors with their mouths open wide enough to swallow Aristotle and 
the Gospel at a single gulp. The truth, of course, is far otherwise. 
The strength and variety of the opposition to Aristotelianism can only 
be gauged by an intimate knowledge of the currents and cross-currents 
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of academic faction. If it is possible to exaggerate the importance of 
official prohibitions, seldom valid at all centres of learning and often 
ignored, it is no less possible to underestimate the strength of the case 
presented by Platonists, Augustinians, Franciscans (these, of course, 
are overlapping classes) and other critics against the new philosophy. 
Mere conservatism was the least important factor. Even the taint of 
Islam attached to certain suspicious doctrines was not in the end the 
supreme cause of disturbance. What the researches of Mandonnet, 
Grabmann, and other scholars have gradually revealed as the vital 
issue was the attempt of the Latin Averroists to secure the freedom of 
philosophy by dividing the unity of truth. Not only in his masterly 
studies of the greater men, such as Frederic II and Albertus Magnus, 
but in connexion with names as unfamiliar as Taddeo of Parma, 
Angelo of Arezzo, Adam of Bocfeld, or in his analysis of commentaries 
by unknown authors, Grabmann is constantly returning to this same 
far-reaching question. And while he is doubtless right in discovering 
here a line of cleavage between the ‘artists’ (at Paris and other 
Universities) and the theologians, it would be a grave mistake to 
conclude that the struggle was merely between rival forces of frankly 
secularist philosophers and theologians prepared to sacrifice reason, if 
only the faith could be saved. 

Whether men like Siger of Brabant and Boethius of Dacia were 
simply atheists wearing a cynical mask of piety, or genuine philosophers 
who had somehow persuaded themselves that it was possible, without 
damage to conscience, to accept two sets of incompatible conclusions 
under the guise of a ‘ double truth’, we cannot really pretend to know. 
What we do know is that their most illustrious opponents were right in 
contending that intellectual dishonesty must be as fatal to the cause of 
reason as to the Catholic faith. For St Thomas himself there was a 
duplex veritatis modus, and how easy it was to confound him with the 
Averroists is proved by the action of Stephen Tempier in the famous 
condemnation of 1277, which found its Oxford echo in the pronounce- 
ments of Robert Kilwardby. Thus it came about that the last adventure 
of Albertus Magnus was the journey to Paris for the sake of defending 
his pupil’s memory, and to him, no doubt, it was partly due that the 
pupil was finally established, not as a heretic, but as a saint. No 
chapter in Grabmann’s book deals directly with St Thomas, but besides 
the three devoted to Albert (one of them describing an unpublished 
commentary on the £¢hics) there are others that throw much light on 
the early fortunes of Thomism and on the aids to exposition derivable 
from Adbbreviationes, Concordantiae, and Tabulae, |aborious compilations 
which did much to facilitate the work of classic exponents like John 
Capreolus and Cardinal Cajetan. In the last section of the book, too, 
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there are some valuable sketches of individual figures connected with 
Thomist and Dominican theology. Not the least interesting of these 
is Remigio de’ Girolami, who held an official post at the School of 
S. Maria Novella in Florence and was one of the chief agents in the 
philosophical education of Dante. 

One sure foundation of Grabmann’s mastery of his subject, as we 
know from his earlier books, is his prolonged study of the channels 
through which translations of Aristotle, Proclus, and other philosophers, 
Greek or Moslem, found their way into the Latin world. In this 
volume the school of Sicily—not quite equal in importance to Toledo— 
is discussed at some length. Among other things, it appears that no 
authentic quotations from Averroes earlier than 1230 or 1231 can be 
discovered. If that be so, it is clear, as Grabmann remarks, that the 
mysterious Mauritius Hispanus, named in the early prohibitions of 
Aristotelianism at Paris, cannot be Averroes. Avicenna’s influence was 
certainly earlier, and there was much in him that found acceptance even 
when the Moslems had fallen into great disfavour. The thirteenth 
century was an age of translations and commentaries, but also an age 
in which it was proved that there is no such thing as mere reproduction 
of the past. The only original texts published in this volume are two 
opuscula by Boethius of Dacia, whose fortune it was to bring ruin on 
himself. In these two little treatises, however, one of which is an 
acute discussion (based, of course, on Aristotle) of dreams, the other 
a discourse De Summo Bono sive De Vita Philosophi, nothing appears 
on the surface but an honest enthusiasm for science and wisdom. 
Isti sunt philosophi qui ponunt vitam in studio sapientiae and nungquam 
satiatur appetitus sciendi donec sciatur ens increatum are maxims endorsed 
by all the greatest of his contemporaries, and all tvo often forgotten by 
those who pass as philosophers to-day. The general impression we get 
from Grabmann’s rich and varied survey is of a world at least as eager 
for novelty as fearful of its effects. Restless activity of mind, dialectic, 
disputation, were the breath of life to the medieval student. Even 
among close allies there were lively factions. At Cologne, in due time, 
the Albertists were divided against Thomists, and’ a pamphlet entitled 
Promptuarium argumentorum disputatorum inter lleum Albertistam et 
spineum Thomistam promises bright entertainment. At all times the 
difficulty is to distinguish between schisms which struck deep into the 
common life and mere academic wrangles which nowadays would be 
sedately conducted on the pages of learned reviews. ‘The real tragedy 
of medieval universities was that professors and ecclesiastics were too 
often armed with political power. In our own times we may not lack 
the appetite for bonfires, but when we attempt to light them the police, 
as a rule, interfere. W. H. V. Reape. 
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Religion in the Victorian Era, by L. E. Evuiott-Binns. (The Lutter- 
worth Press, 1936.) 

In the introduction to his book Dr Elliott-Binns confesses to ‘a 
thirst for biography which has proved insatiable’ for a period of more 
than thirty years, with the result that ‘there is hardly a biography of 
any prominent figure of the last century which he has not read’. 
Readers who, like the present reviewer, share his taste for biography, 
and are aware of the implications of his statement, must marvel at the 
energy and envy the leisure which have enabled him to indulge his 
preference in so thorough a manner, and in a field ‘ very remote from 
his usual range of studies’. His claim is borne out by the contents 
of the volume, and constitutes one of the most noteworthy of its 
characteristics. In few centuries are biographies so valuable and 
essential for the portrayal of an epoch as in the nineteenth century ; 
and the reader would welcome a glance at Dr Elliott-Binns’s common- 
place-book, from which have proceeded so many and varied illustrations 
which are of real service to set forth his theme. He has made very 
good use of his taste and opportunities for its fulfilment. 

Inevitably this volume will challenge comparison with Dr S. C. 
Carpenter’s Church and People, 1789-1889 ; and from the comparison 
it emerges with entire satisfaction. It is not only that Dr Carpenter 
restricted the scope of his study to the Church of England, whereas 
Dr Elliott-Binns has avowedly sought the wider canvas of English 
religion— Anglican, Nonconformist, and Roman ; but, even more impor- 
tant, Religion in the Victorian Era has given much greater space and 
attention to the relations of theology with science, historical study, 
and schools of philosophy, and to the interaction between religion and 
literature, education,‘and the press. A glance at the table of contents 
reveals the breadth and variety of topics treated. Some of the best, as 
well as the most interesting, chapters are those which deal with this 
relationship of Christian thought and practice to contemporary move- 
ments in Victorian England; and there is a particularly attractive 
survey of the Cambridge school of Lightfoot, Westcott, Hort, and 
Swete. Dr Elliott-Binns does not restrict himself to the purveyance of 
information. Some of his judgements are arresting and provocative ; 
as for example, his conclusion that ‘England produced some great 
historians ; but they all suffered from one great weakness: none of 
them had received an adequate training in theology. Their treatment 
of Church History was in consequence too external and objective ;... 
when they came to touch on religious and doctrinal ideas they were 
never quite at home’. Dr Elliott-Binns himself is in some respects 
more at home in this sphere than in the more strictly historical; and 
the combination is of interest and value. 

VOL. XXXVIII. P 
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Undoubtedly Religion in the Victorian Era will be of real value as 
a book of reference for many aspects of the period with which it deals. 
It deserves a cordial welcome as a careful, many-sided, and accurate 
introduction to English religious developement during this epoch. Each 
several reader will have his individual preferences in respect of the relative 
importance of some things excluded and included ; and he may hold to 
these preferences without impugning the author’s standards of judge- 
ment. It is perhaps natural that a book of this character should have 
the defects of its virtues; so that the chapters, and still more the 
sections into which each chapter is divided, present the suggestion of 
episodic narrative, and the literary qualities of the volume are affected 
somewhat adversely by this sub-division. But such minor points do not 
affect the substantial merits of the study, which indeed are impressive. 
Dr Elliott-Binns is well-informed, and, above all, writes without party 
predilection, as may be easily seen, for example, by comparison of his 
surveys of the Oxford Movement, and of the revivalist work of Moody 
and Sankey. His volume will be of equal service and interest to all 
students of English religion in the Victorian age. N. SYKES. 


(1) Die Problematik der Religionen, Eine religionsgeschichtliche Studie 


mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der neuen Religionspsychologie, by 
Dr Puit. WitHEtmM KerLpacu. (Verlag Ferdinand Schéningh, 
Paderborn, 1936.) 


(2) Zs Christianity Unique? by Nicot MacNicot, D. Litt., D.D. 
(Student Christian Movement, 1936.) 


THESE two volumes deal with the comparative study of religions, 
but in entirely different ways. The first is by a German Roman 
Catholic author, the second by a well-known Presbyterian missionary 
now teaching at Oxford Dr Keilbach is concerned to write a general 
introductory text-book, with special reference to the diversities of 
religious experience; Dr MacNicol makes an examination of the 
alleged uniqueness of Christianity in the light of modern knowledge 
and problems. 

Dr Keilbach’s book is in two parts, the first dealing with the empirical 
data, the second with the metaphysics of the problem of individual 
religion. In the first part he surveys four main topics: (1) the nature 
of the fundamental religious experience, (2) the idea of God among 
children and adolescents, (3) the effect of environment, (4) the age 
of decision. This schematization obviously implies a psychological 
method of approach, and Dr Keilbach has in fact given us a well- 
documented essay on the general theory of religion, grounded upon 
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the admitted basis of an objective realism. He acknowledges his 
indebtedness to the large post-Freudian treatise of Girgensohn, Der 
seelische Aufbau des religiosen Erlebens, and to the experimental work 
of Werner Griihn, one of Girgensohn’s pupils, both of which stand 
in the following of James, Starbuck, Wundt, Pratt, &c., and are not as 
yet very well known in this country. 

The second part is in five chapters, dealing respectively with (1) the 
metaphysical boundaries of the human ego, (2) the subjective limitations 
of experience (3) the subjectively conditioned relation to the incalculable 
element in volition, (4) the choice of an end, (5) the metaphysic of sin. 
The author in (2) shews a natural preference for Thomist epistemology 
and refers to Przywara’s treatment of experience in his Ama/ogia 
Entis. 

When we come to (5) and to the epilogue which follows, we see 
whither Dr Keilbach has been heading. The main part of his book 
concerns itself with the fact of religious diversity, succeeding to early 
individual experience. What is the explanation? Dr Keilbach finds it 
in the definition of sin as ‘ Aversio a Deo fine ultimo per voluntariam 
conversionem ad bonum commutabile’, or the fall from the worship of 
the Creator into that of the creaturely. In the epilogue he recalls us to 
the researches of Dr Schmidt and N. Schebesta, with the evidence 
alleged for a primitive monotheism from which mankind gradually 
declined into polytheism of many varied types. Dr Keilbach regards 
this thesis as now proven, with the result that he considers the ethnolog- 
ists to have established the correctness of the biblical tradition, 
especially as it appears in Romans i. No doubt Dr Schmidt's con- 
clusion appears to be supported by a mass of evidence, and this leads 
not a few theologians to suppose that he has made an end of the 
evolutionary theory of religious developement, as it was, for example, 
set forth by the late Archbishop Séderblom. But the interpretation of 
this evidence is still under dispute, and it would be unwise to assume 
that anthropologists in general are ready to accept Dr Schmidt’s con- 
clusions. This being so, it is a pity that Dr Keilbach should make 
them as it were the key-stone of his argument. It is certainly doubtful 
whether the religions of the world can be arranged to form a ‘tree’ ; 
but it is also doubtful whether all save Christian Theism are equally 
explicable on the hypothesis of deterioration. 

Dr MacNicol’s lectures are concerned with the great systems of the 
East in contrast and comparison with Christianity. He writes with 
restraint and judgement, and also with clear vision. In a world in 
which Romain Rolland seems to believe himself a Hindu and Professor 
Irving Babbitt is attracted by Buddhism, in which the Germany of 
Hitler draws its inspiration from Meister Eckhart and the Bhagavadgita, 
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it is an urgent task to make up our minds intelligently with regard to 
non-Christian forms of religion. To talk about ‘human fellowship 
accentuating itself into divine communion’ may be to misconceive the 
situation. Is there, or is there not, a vital difference between one who 
says ‘ Where faith is God is’ and one who says ‘It is not the immova- 
bility of our faith that matters, but rather where we have fastened it’? 
With the answer to that question Dr MacNicol is here concerned, and 
he pursues it through eight chapters, in which he surveys respectively 
the fundamental features of the religions, the fruits they bear, oriental 
influences on the West, Christianity and Buddhism, the religion of 
nationalism in East and West, the limits of syncretism, the authority 
of Christianity among the religions, and (finally) the ultimate cleavage 
in the religions. Some of these chapters are really essays complete in 
themselves, but Dr MacNicol’s conclusion is nevertheless the proper 
sequel to the entire investigation, namely, that the actual dividing point 
between Christian and non-Christian thought occurs in the discussion 
over the significance of the course of events viewed from the standpoint 
of the human species. There is a use of the Logos-doctrine which is 
Hindu rather than Christian, and the Fourth Gospel can be interpreted 
in such a way as to render it attractive to Hindu pantheists, but 
Dr MacNicol utterly rejects the hospitable doctrines of Ramakrishna 
Paramhamsa. The god Pan remains an enemy to the end. Our author 
comes finally to the same judgement as Mr Paul Elmer More, whom he 
quotes: ‘ Beat about it as we will, there are only two conclusions in 
which the philosophic mind can abide. Either, as the Hindu in his 
more courageous moods taught, the whole thing, this globe and life, are 
utterly without design, a phantasmagoria in which we can detect no 
meaning, and to which we have no right to apply any interpretation, 
not even that of chance, a huge illusion of ignorance which simply 
vanishes into nothing at the touch of knowledge, or else, if we see 
design in the world, then there is no holding back from the inference of the 
theist’ (the italics are the reviewer’s). From that, says Dr MacNicol, 
the way lies straight before us to the Christian faith, with its doctrine 
of the Eternal laying upon itself the bonds of time, with its moral 
conflict of the Cross—the eternal nay-saying to Evil, and with its own 
special monism—not Nirvana but ‘my Father’s house’. 
A. C. Bouquet. 


The Great Chain of Being. A Study in the History of an Idea, by 
ArTHUR O. Lovejoy. The William James Lectures delivered at 
Harvard University, 1933. Pp.ix+ 382. (Harvard University Press, 
1936.) 

Proressor Lovejoy says in his preface that the title of his book 
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‘seems to some not unlearned persons odd, and its subject unfamiliar’ ; 
and he hopes that he may help to make his subject into a historical 
commonplace. If clarity of expression, happy quotations, and stimulat- 
ing reasoning can achieve that end, his hope is likely to be fulfilled. 

In Lecture I the task of the historian of ideas is discussed. He has 
to cut into the systems of individual philosophers and break them up 
into their unit ideas. When these units are isolated their working in the 
diverse ranges of human thought must be studied. There must be no 
departmentalizing, and there must be no disregard of minor writers—for 
in them the tendencies of an age often appear more distinctly ; and the 
purpose of the historian is to study human thought even when that is 
human confusion. 

In Lecture II the author discriminates the three ideas which have for 
so long operated as a unit to produce the conception of the Great 
Chain of Being. These he calls the principles of plenitude, continuity, 
and unilinear gradation. He shows the genesis of the idea in Greek 
philosophy, as involved in the answers given to the questions: Why is 
there any World of Becoming? and, What principle determines the 
number of kinds of being that make up the sensible and temporal 
world ? These questions may be unanswerable, and that may mean that 
the constitution of the world is but an accident; but Plato assumed 
that the questions should be asked. And he answers them by ‘con- 
verting the concept of self-sufficing perfection . . . into the concept of 
self-transcending Fecundity’. ‘It takes all kinds to make a world’, and 
the principle of plenitude is the phrase coined by Prof. Lovejoy to 
express the assumption that the world is better the more things it con- 
tains. Aristotle, while rejecting the principle of plenitude, defines a 
continuum, and so opens the way for the principle of continuity. For 
although half of Aristotle’s thought depends upon ‘the possibility of 
clear divisions and rigorous classifications’ the other half is concerned 
with the danger of classification, for nature has no sharp dividing lines. 
So the principle of continuity asserts that there can be no gaps anywhere, 
otherwise the creation would not be ‘full’ nor its Author ‘good’. And, 
finally, in Aristotle’s thought there was the possibility of ‘arranging all 
things in a single order of excellence’ ‘ according to the degree to which 
they are infected with potentiality’. And this Lovejoy calls the principle 
of unilinear gradation. The result of the union of these three ideas was 
a conception of the structure of the universe which was accepted more 
or less without question until the end of the eighteenth century ; and the 
next eight lectures illustrate some of the strange channels along which 
this complex of ideas flowed. 

These ideas produced conflicts in medieval thought: the principle 
of plenitude in a Christian context had many dangers, and Abelard was 
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one of those who ‘ indiscreetly made manifest both the deterministic and 
the antinomian implication of the principles which nearly every one 
accepted’. This meant explaining evil away as necessary; and it led 
also to two irreconcileable conceptions of the Good—an ecstatic contem- 
plation of the divine essence, or conscious participation in the divine 
creativity. - 

In the fourth lecture we are shewn how the more important features 
of the new conceptions of the world were corollaries of the principle of 
plenitude—thus, there must be an infinite number of stars, it was argued, 
because only so would the infinite productive potency of the first cause 
be maintained ; but the same principle was not always so remote in its 
effects, for it ministered to this worldly outlook, because it implied that 
creation enhanced the divine perfection. 

In the fifth lecture there is discussion of the relation of the principle 
of plenitude to the principle of sufficient reason in Leibniz, leading up 
to the contention that, although Leibniz wanted to escape from Spinoza’s 
determinism and thought he had, yet he remains a logical determinist. 

In Lecture VI we are shewn the wide diffusion in the eighteenth cen- 
tury of the conception of the universe as a Chain of Being. One of its 
effects was to work against the premisses of the teleological argument in 
general ; while the application of the principle of continuity anticipates 
the result of evolutionary ideas, and puts man very near the highest 
animals. Man on both these counts became more sensible of his little- 
ness. The conception of the Chain of Being had ethical and political 
consequences in this period—plenitude and continuity between them 
prescribed an ethic of prudent mediocrity: no great advance is to be 
expected: and there is no hope of government without tyranny, or of 
clarity in knowledge. Things must stay as they are, enthusiasm is stupid, 
and equalitarian ideas a vain dream. (Here the author makes the 
common mistake (p. 206) of quoting as from the Anglican catechism the 
words ‘to which it Aath pleased God to call him’.) 

In the seventh lecture the effect of the principle of plenitude on 
eighteenth-century optimism is illustrated by an analysis of Archbishop 
King’s argument for the ‘ goodness’ of the universe. But it is seen to 
be a strange goodness that is proved—not harmony and happiness, but 
‘delight in fullness and diversity of finite being’: and it seems that King 
himself, and Leibniz who gave King his approval, thought the world 
good because ‘it was so full of a number of things’. 

In the eighth lecture the application of the principles of continuity 
and plenitude to eighteenth-century history is indicated. The former 
led to the rejection, by some, of the concept of species, or, with others, 
to the search for links to fill the gaps: and both principles received 
corroboration from the application of the microscope to biology. 
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In Lecture IX the temporalizing of the concept of the Chain of 
Being is discussed. The plenitude, some held, was a plenitude of un- 
folding programme, not a plenitude of presently existing detail. This 
change was brought about by the despair engendered by logically 
thorough-going optimism. There must be room for some kind of pro- 
gress ; and with this temporalizing of the principle of continuity revision 
of traditional eschatological ideas is close at hand. Change introduces 
difficulties when you seek to confine it in static systems, and Lovejoy 
argues that the ‘introduction of the doctrine of universal progress .. . 
into the philosophy of Leibniz split his system .. . completely in two’, 
so that there are two irreconcileable Leibnitzian systems of philosophy. 

Lecture X shews how the principles of plenitude and continuity, 
though primarily concerned to support the essentially logical character 
of the world, were instrumental in preparing the way for Romanticism. 
For when diversity itself was judged to be the standard of excellence, 
man’s task was to add his own unique contribution to the manifold of 
existence, so enriching it with what he alone could supply. The ethical 
effect of this followed two lines. Man should strive either to enter as 
completely as he could into the thoughts and feelings of other men: or 
(because diversity was the most important thing) himself to be unique. 
And hence Schleiermacher contends that ‘ “ uniformity” in thought and 
character is the evil which it is man’s first duty to avoid ’. 

In the last lecture Prof. Lovejoy sums up the argument of the book, 
and says that the principles of continuity and plenitude usually rest 
upon a faith that the universe is a rational order. He argues that the 
history of the idea of the Chain of Being is the ‘history of a failure’, 
and that the result of a study of this history is to ‘shew the hypothesis 
of the absolute rationality of the cosmos to be unbelieveable’, and that 
‘rationality when conceived . . . as excluding all arbitrariness, becomes 
itself a kind of irrationality’. 

This is a fascinating study—not least for the variety of its quotation, 
and the width of its interest. 

H. C. L. Heywoop. 


‘Christian Morality, Natural, Developing, Final,’ being the Gifford 
Lectures 1935-1936, by HERBERT HENSLEY HENSON, Bishop of 
Durham. (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1936.) 


In publishing his Gifford Lectures Dr Henson has succeeded in the 
difficult task of producing a good book on Christian Ethics. There 
are, it would seem, two possible methods of approach: the writer may 
either start with general ethics and seek to shew that the real ‘ mistake’ 
of moral philosophers consists in their neglect of truths stressed by 
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Christianity, or he may examine Christian morality, the actual ideals 
and practice of Christians, and demonstrate its superiority to every 
other. It is this second, empirical method which is adopted in these 
lectures. The contention is that there is something which, in spite of 
apparent diversity, may be called Christian morality, and that it is the 
best morality. It is so because it is the truly natural morality, not in 
the sense that it is common to all men or characteristic of man at his 
most primitive, but in the sense that it is the only morality that is able 
to develop without losing its identity, at the same time as man develops 
and reveals his true nature. It is pointed out that it is only when the 
term ‘natural’ is reinterpreted in this evolutionary sense that natural 
theology can be made to include ethical religion at all. 

Christian morality is defined as that which finds its ideal in Jesus 
Christ, its theory in the requirements of the Christian profession, and 
its achievement, however incomplete, in the civilization of Christendom. 
It is its relation to its Founder that ensures its identity through all 
change, and this makes it necessary to be sure that its acceptance of 
him as its ideal does not rest on illusion. Accordingly both the first 
and the last chapters of the main body of the book deal with the 
historical evidence for the life and moral perfection of Jesus. Dr Henson 
examines from the point of view of common sense the conclusions of 
the Form Critics, and decides that the synoptic gospels are of greater 
historical value than they are generally willing to allow. The difficulty, 
even when this has been granted, of substantiating from the documents 
a doctrine of moral perfection is met by the argument that the influence 
of Jesus on Christian believers, which rests on a conviction of his sin- 
lessness, is something for which history affords no parallel. 

There follows a historical sketch of the developement of Christian 
morality. Jewish morality was fundamentally sound and was able, 
when purged of its national limitations, its mechanical conception of 
duty, and its unworthy treatment of women, to supply what was needed 
in a corrupt world. Dr Henson is probably right in taking a low view 
of pagan life and in stressing the powerlessness of the philosophers to 
make a reformation; but he does seem a little hard upon the latter 
when he accuses them of acquiescing in the worst aberrations of the 
popular conscience, especially as he seems to include among these the 
institution of slavery, in which Christian morality was equally prone to 
acquiesce. He admits that Christianity did not come unscathed out of 
its conflict with paganism. On the one hand it developed a sense of 
fellowship and a doctrine of the final authority of the individual con- 
science, but on the other its ascetic tendencies and its intolerance were 
both increased by the struggle. More directly, it took over forms ot 
society and government, just as it took over the forms and language 
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of Stoic philosophy, in each case without damage to its own distinctive 
quality. But in controverting Dr Inge’s statement that early Christian 
ethics were mainly Stoical, Dr Henson goes too far. Of St Paul it is 
true enough that he could use Stoic forms without impairing the sub- 
stance of the Christian ethic; but the preoccupation of later Christian 
moralists with specific virtues and with individual salvation rather than 
with duty and the will of God did effect important modifications in the 
Christian ethic, and was certainly the outcome in large measure of their 
adoption of Greek forms of thought. In the main, however, the picture 
given is a fair one ; and Dr Henson is quite willing to admit that there 
has been accommodation as well as innovation in the attitude of 
Christianity to the world. Civilization and Christianity both come from 
God, but their course, though parallel, is distinct. Nevertheless, at 
their best they would harmonize completely, and when there is conflict 
it is always because one or the other has departed from the true 
principles of Christianity. 

In the second part of the book Dr Henson discusses one or two of 
the fields in which Christian morality is now being challenged. He is 
convinced that the attack is usually bound up with a desire for license 
and a disregard for human personality which Christianity rightly refuses 
to tolerate. In certain details, however, the criticism itself proceeds 
from the underground working of Christian principles which have been 
neglected by the Church, and he shows great candour in examining 
some of the weaknesses of current Christian morality. Thus, while 
refusing to condemn capitalism as such, since he believes that interest 
cannot be morally distinguished from wage-earning, he fully admits the 
danger brought upon the Church by its dependence on the support of 
the rich. He has much that is wise to say on the problems of sex, 
race, nationalism, and industrialism. On the question of the attitude 
of the Christian towards war, he takes his stand on the Latin version of 
the 37th Article, as interpreted by Burnet (jus¢a meaning ‘ just’), and 
leaves it to the individual to decide for himself whether the war is just. 
Both here and elsewhere Dr Henson does not seem fully to realize the 
danger of excessive individualism inherent in the principle of obeying 
God rather than men; but the danger lies, of course, not in the 
principle but in the human weakness of those who seek to apply it. 
Finally, carried on into an appendix, there is a discussion of the attempt 
to establish a non-religious civilization in Russia, and the opinion is 
expressed that the experiment will only gain the lasting acceptance of 
civilized men at the cost of modifications that will destroy its identity. 

Dr Henson deliberately abjures the type of philosophical jargon that 
seems to have originated with Kant and writes with characteristic 
lucidity and trenchancy. It is indeed the simplicity of his style that 
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makes him at times, especially in avowing the supremacy of Christianity, 
sound dogmatic; but his statements are seldom unsupported by argu- 
ment and never consciously unfair. The chapter on Race ends with 
a passage of real beauty in praise of Christian missionaries. The index 
is somewhat inadequate, but there is an excellent synopsis of each 
chapter which is a valuable addition to the book. L. A. GARRARD. 


Christianisme et Philosophie, by E11ENNE GILSON. Pp. 169. (J. Vrin, 
Paris, 1936.) 


ALL students of the history of philosophy are so deeply indebted to 
M. Gilson for his profound studies of medieval thought, for the masterly 
exposition in his Gifford Lectures of the permanent importance of its 
spirit, and also for his demonstration that the breach with its tradition 
effected in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was in fact less 
complete than it was, both at the time and later, the fashion to suppose, 
that they will welcome with the keenest interest the appearance of this 
little book. In it the distinguished author has stated with his accustomed 
candour and lucidity his position in respect of the relation of philosophy 
to the Christian religion, of which he is himself a convinced adherent, 
and the explicit recognition of whose authority is perhaps the most 
obvious note of distinction between the philosophy of the middle ages 
and those which preceded and followed it in Europe. 

The origin of the work was, as M. Gilson tells us in his preface, an 
invitation to address a group of Protestant theological students at Paris 
on the nature of Christian philosophy. ‘The first chapter of the book 
contains the discourse which was delivered in response to this invitation, 
and those which follow develop the subject thus broached in view, on 
the one hand, of the tendency, perhaps always implicit and at the 
present moment much emphasized in the theology of the Reformed 
Churches on the continent of Europe, to deny the possibility (or at least 
the religious value) of a knowledge of God except as acquired through the 
Christian revelation, on the other of the refusal by some members of 
M. Gilson’s own communion to allow the legitimacy of the expression 
‘Christian philosophy’; Christianity being, in their opinion, as irre- 
levant to the study of philosophy proper as to that of e.g. physics or 
chemistry. It is M. Gilson’s contention that both these positions are 
mistaken; that the fall of man has not so utterly depraved human 
reason but that it can still infer the existence of God from His creation ; 
but also that the revelation of God in Christ has made it possible for 
the Christian philosopher to attain to a knowledge of the ultimate 
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nature and order of the world, of which his natural reason, crippled as 
it is by the fall, must (as the difficulties encountered by pre-Christian 
and non-Christian thinkers sufficiently shew) inevitably come short. 

I hope in this notice to suggest that one may agree with M. Gilson 
both in refusing to deny the capacity of the human reason, apart from 
the Christian revelation, to infer the existence of God from His works 
(and perhaps indeed to penetrate further into His nature than M. Gilson, 
following St Thomas, would allow), and also in regarding the religious 
experience rendered possible by the coming of Christ and tne establish- 
ment of His Church as bound to affect and to affect profoundly the 
philosophical outlook of all who share that experience, and may yet 
entirely dissent from that necessary association of these views with 
acceptance of the infallible magisterium of the Church in communion 
with the Roman See which he appears throughout to assume. This 
assumption is made with peculiar naivefé where, on p. 151, he remarks : 
Dieu parle, dit K. Barth; lhomme écoute et répete ce que Dieu a dit. 
Matlheureusement, comme il est inévitable a partir du moment ok un 
homme se fait son interpréte: Dieu parle, le barthien écoute et répite ce 
gue Barth a dit. The obvious ¢u guogue, in which / catholigue romain 
should be substituted for 4% darthien, and pape for Barth, plainly 
never crosses his mind. 

Protestantism, Lutheran or Calvinist (and to these among non-Roman 
systems he here confines his attention), since it takes our nature to be 
totally depraved by the fall, ought not in consistency, so M. Gilson 
contends, to admit the existence of a Christian philosophy ; whereas 
Catholicism—though not all Catholics perceive this—not only may but 
must admit it. For, holding that our nature is not so far depraved but 
that reason by itself can prove un Dieu, et que ce Dieu est dja le vrai 
Dieu, Catholics yet do not hold that it can prove this God to be what 
Christianity reveals that He is, so that it requires the aid of Christianity 
to complete the task on which it has already entered without that aid. 

It is noteworthy that M. Gilson always means by ‘revelation’ the 
Christian revelation, by ‘faith’ the Christian faith. I should myself 
prefer to say that no knowledge of God is possible except through His 
revelation of Himself, and that the rational arguments for His existence 
only avail to prove the existence of a God—the object of religious wor- 
ship—if there be implicit from the very first in the human quest of 
God the germ of that which, under the influence of the grace which 
came through Christ, becomes Christian faith. Indeed the clean cut 
which modern Roman Catholic theology, under the influence of 
St Thomas, makes between the natural and the revealed knowledge of 
God, and which M. Gilson approves, is closely akin in principle to the 
discontinuity between nature and grace which is emphasized in the 
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Barthian theology. To some of us it seems less difficult to recognize 
at once a real continuity in all religious knowledge and a genuine 
novelty in the Christian revelation if one is hampered neither by the 
doctrine of total depravity on the one hand, nor on the other by what 
I have just called the clean cut, characteristic of Thomism, between 
those truths regarding God which are and those which are not—I do 
not say, actually reached—but in principle attainable apart from the 
Christian revelation. 

M. Gilson holds, with St Thomas, that, since in the strict sense of 
the words, one cannot have at once knowledge and faith of the same 
matter, those who can and do follow the proofs of the existence of God 
do not, properly speaking, de/ieve but know that He exists. But he 
allows that for the majority of Christians His existence is a matter of 
faith; it is not really Anown but delieved, like other articles of the 
Creed, on the authority of the Church as the mouthpiece of God 
Himself. He thinks it unfair in Protestant critics to say that Roman 
Catholics believe not in God and His promises but in the infallible 
Church ; for, says he, in the Church’s catechism the Christian is bidden 
to place himself in God’s presence and to worship Him before making 
his act of faith in His revelation of Himself through the Church. But, 
as is plain when he goes on to express surprise that they should suppose 
a Catholic to believe in God less immediately, because his faith is 
mediated through the Church, than a Protestant whose faith is also 
mediated through his own Church, he fails to realize that no Protestant, 
so far as I know, ascribes to his own Church infallibility or makes any 
act of faith in it similar to that which M. Gilson quotes from the Roman 
Catechism ; and that, however true it may be that Protestants often too 
readily assume that what their own Church teaches them must be 
Divine Truth, this confidence is not, as with the Roman Catholic, an 
essential part of his Christian faith. This distinction, however, between 
the Roman Catholic position and that of the Churches which have 
separated themselves from Rome is in fact more fundamental than those 
upon which in this book he chiefly dwells. He admits that the ‘proofs 
of the existence of God’ are not themselves part of the faith, but only 
their conclusions. But surely it is now held to be of faith that there are 
proofs which do establish those conclusions, so that not only the exist- 
ence and unity of God but their demonstrability are guaranteed by the 
Church’s infallibility. The Vatican Council seems to some of us to 
have been a disaster to Christianity, not so much because it focussed 
the infallibility of the Church in the Roman Pontiff (however little we 
may think that this focussing of it could be justified by an appeal to 
Scripture and tradition), but because the whole conception, which it 
binds upon the consciousness of those who accept its teaching, of an 
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infallible magisterium expressing itself in irreformable pronouncements 
upon particular points—a conception which has no doubt been shared 
with Roman Catholics by a majority of Protestants in the past (though 
in connexion not with a teaching Church, but with the text of Scripture) 
appears to us to be one of the things destined to be shaken and removed 
‘that those things which cannot be shaken may remain’. For it seems 
to us that such infallibility, wherever it is alleged to be found, is incon- 
sistent with all that we can observe of God’s method in revelation, and 
that the requirement of belief in it as a dogma sets what we may well 
fear to be an insuperable obstacle in the way of Christian unity and a 
serious impediment to the acceptance of the Christian religion by those 
without who value genuine freedom of thought as one of humanity’s 
most sacred treasures. 

Although, however, M. Gilson’s view that we may legitimately speak 
both of a natural theology apart from the Christian revelation (such as 
that which St Thomas found actually expounded in the Metaphysics of 
Aristotle) and of a Christian philosophy (since philosophy is assisted in 
the accomplishment of its proper task by the knowledge of God which 
comes through Christ) is presented by him in the book before us in the 
context of the Roman Catholic doctrines of faith as belief on divine 
authority and of the possession of this authority, in a form guaranteed 
to be free from all error, by the Church in communion with the Roman 
See, so that it seems to be regarded by him as necessarily bound up 
with these doctrines, it is not in our judgement by any means really 
inseparable from them. 

The extravagances into which some of the Reformers and some 
modern divines have been betrayed in their reaction against views 
(whether advanced by medieval schoolmen or by idealistic philosophers 
in more recent times) which, in their opinion, did injustice to the essential 
distinctiveness and originality of the Gospel, do not bind all who dissent 
from the Roman claims to abandon the Catholic tradition in respect of 
the ability of human reason, working in accordance with the law of its 
own nature, to apprehend a Supreme Being, the ground of the existence 
of all that we experience in ourselves and around us. Why should it 
not be open to all Christians to acknowledge that such confidence in 
reason (which implies the possibility of a natural theology) is pre- 
supposed even in the acceptance of a revelation? Why should not all 
Christians—and not only Catholics (in M. Gilson’s sense of the word), 
be willing to allow that it is impossible for men, who have such a religious 
experience as is enjoyed by them in the communion of those who 
worship Christ as God manifest in the flesh, to have the same outlook 
on the world—in other words, the same philosophy—as those to whom 
such an experience is unknown ; so that, in that sense, there may be 
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and must be a ‘ Christian philosophy’ as there need not be a Christian 
physics or a Christian chemistry ? 

It will appear from what has been here said that, in the view of the 
present writer, the positions maintained by M. Gilson in Christianisme 
et Philosophie—that of the possibility of a natural theology, against those 
who will allow no knowledge of God except that which is explicitly 
imparted through Christ; and that of the necessary relevance of 
Christianity to the philosophy of those who accept it as a revelation 
from God—are alike justified and important. If the discussion of them 
in this notice has been in some degree controversial, it is because it 

. seems to us that M. Gilson has himself rendered this inevitable by his 

treatment of his theme, which constantly suggests that the position 
which he is defending is one which only Roman Catholics can be 
expected to adopt. That it is congenial to the theological tradition of 
the Roman Church may readily be granted ; and no one should be 
offended if a Roman Catholic is persuaded that the light shed by 
Christianity on the meaning and end of existence is clearest where 
Christianity is embraced in the form wherein the Roman Church pre- 
sents it. But a reviewer who on the whole agrees with M. Gilson’s 
contentions yet believes that they are far from being bound up with 
Roman Catholicism, hes under an obligation to make this clear. To 
the present writer indeed they seem to be actually more congruous 
with a position like that of St Augustine or St Anselm, who did not 
draw as sharply as St Thomas the line between truths accessible to 
reason and those which only revelation can accredit, than with that 
of the Angelic Doctor, whose teaching is dominant in the Roman 
Schools to-day ; and in any case to be quite independent of the belief 
in an infallible magisterium (even were that not vested, as the Vatican 
Council declared that it is an essential part of the faith to hold, in the 
Roman Pontiff), to which M. Gilson, as a Roman Catholic, conceives 
himself to be committed. CLEMENT C. J. Wess. 
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